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Author of ''Life ia Sweden," " Bides in the Fyreneee," &o. 
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This, out of the numerous books written bj Miss Bunbury, is 
decidedly the most interesting, and will be read with great pleasure 
by all into whose hands it may fsM" — Eyening Post. 

'' Lady Flora is a pleasing romance, containing much that is inter- 
esting, whilst it introduces facts that are now matters of history, thus 
aSbroing instruction blended with amusement. Lady flora's young 
life and the many mysteries surrounding her, are full of iaterest and 
much pathos."— Bell's Messenger. 

" The descriptions of life in Sweden are graphic and spirited, and 
the same may be said of the experiences in iK>me."-^Liyerpool Albion. 

" Let us hope that it is not the last work from Selina Bunbury ." 
— John Bull. 



In 8 Vols. 81s. 6d. 

EDWAED WORTLBY MONTAGU. 

AN AUTOBIOGBAPHY. 

" This autobiography is a wonderf ally interesting book for the reader 
who cares more for vigorous, intense writing than for the insipidi- 
ties which pass muster as our current novels."— Liverpool Albion. 

'* Abounds with incidents of the most extraordinary character, and 
tells a tale of the vice and profligacy of the times in which he 
lived." — Bell's Messenger. 

" The episodes connected with Pope, Wharton, and other celebrities 
of the period bear internal evidence or authenticity, and must be re- 
gardea as a curious and interesting contribution to the history of the 
nrst and second decades of the 18w century ."-^Morning Post. 

''This is a remarkable book,^ fall of anecdote and incident, and 
strange revelation of past gossip and wickedness. It is a book that 
cannot fail to be read. With its varied knowledge and singular 
powers it fascinates the reader against his will. It is too clever to be 
Ignored -> too interesting to be neglected."— Westminster Gkizette. 



— ^Bailways, postages—in a word, all tte numerons faoilitiee of the 
age— have almost annihilated distanoe, and, as a natural result, 
caused an individual trade between country customers and London 
establishments. Those who do not visit town, so as to select and 
purchase directly, send for patterns from which they can give their 
orders. But as all apparent advantages on the one hand have more 
or less their corresponding drawbacks, so this system is not without 
its bane. Pushing tradesmen make a market by offering goods at 
lower rates than they can possibly be sold at to realise a fisur profit. 
The bait traps the unrefleotive, and the result is that the receipts en 
masse are not equal to the tempting samples. There is no new inven- 
tion in this ; it has been practised in wholesale merchandise and by 
candidates for contracts, as the proverb hath it, since there were hills 
and valleys. But we grieve to add it is sometimes resorted to by 
those whom one would credit for more integrity. Ladies, therefore, 
need exercise caution, and plac^ confidence only in houses of old- 
established fame, for rapidly-made businesses are not generally reli- 
able. And to what does this assertion amount more than to the fact 
that nothing great can be effected not only without labour but with- 
out time, and that B.ome was not built, aa the old saying says, in a 
day P Messrs. Jay, of Begent-street, whose name is well known 
amongst the few on the list of "bond fide establishments in the metro- 
polis, are about to adopt a plan (which will be registered) for assist- 
ing country ladies in choosing for themselves London faahions aud 
fabrics. And their customers may rest assured that they will thus be 
enabled to obtain goods of every quality, both low and high priced, 
at the most reasonable terms-'that is, the terms of small profits for 
quick returns -and that they may firmly rely upon the thoroughly 
corresponding character of samples and supplies. — From tlie Cov/rt 
Jmmaly April 27, 1867. 
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PEEFACE. 



If a painter undertake to depict in trathfal colours 
a great battle-scene, he must produce on his canvas 
that which cannot fail to be most distasteful to his 
own spirit, as it progresses, step by step from the 
first ideal in outline to the same filled in and com- 
pleted. The object of a conscientious man, in 
sending forth his subject to the world, is not to 
encourage a thirst for participation in such scenes^ 
but rather to show the danger and the misery 
through the midst of which successful heroism 
wades its way to distinction, and to discourage, as 
far as may be, the repetition of such horrors. 



IV. PREFACE. 

In the following pages, descriptiye of the diffi- 
culties and temptations that beset a young man just 
entering upon his University career^ there are some 
scenes which, had he followed the bias of his own 
feelings, the author would have put before his 
readers less fully than he has done. But he felt 
that his province, as one aiming to be a faithfiil 
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word-painter^ scarcely admitted of such pleasant 
self-indulgenoe, — and hoped that some who might 
read his book early in the course of their academical 
studies, might be induced by it to shun the tracks 
of folly, profligacy, and vice, and plod on, through 
diligence and self-denial^ to an honorable distinc- 
tion. There surely can be no possible incentive to 
evil ways in one^s contemplation of the career of an 
impulsive or unprincipled man, as he tives on, bury- 
ing his talent in the earth, and feverishly seeking 
fresh excitements to drown the voice of an accusing 
conscience, till^ at last, disgrace or ruin, or both, 
overtake him. Such a <8tady will rather serve to show 



PREFACE. V. 

the hollowness of that which is only called ^plesisxae : 
which is, in reality, the downward path strewn with 
bright but perishable flowers ; and it is offered to 
the reader of the following pages, side by side with 
others of a more pleasant, encouraging nature, in 
order that the contrast between these might be the 

■ 

more fully seen, and its mission to teach recognized 
and obeyed. 
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CHAPTER I. 



STEEPLE NORTON RECTORY. 

Steeple Norton is a village in one of the 
midland counties, little known to fame. Its 
muster roll at the last census fixed it as the 
local habitation of rather more than one hun- 
dred souls. Events of every-day occurrence 
in the great city wear, in this little place, so 
much of the novel and marvellous, that its 
pulse requires some time for the resumption 
of its usually quiet, equable tone, after their 
inroad on its little- broken calm. Sameness 
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and monotony have set their stan^p on the re- 
cords of tl\is pimple psvrisl;!, the e^tr^ sarpUce- 
duties of the rector having, for many years, 
been confined to one or two baptisms and 
ftmerals annually, — marriages occurring among 
the people at yet more distant intervals, and 
giving rise to no little fever and excitement 
among the simple community when they do 
take place. The little village skirts the turn- 
pike road, and with the exception of one or 
two outlying farms in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood, is the only home of man to be met 
with within a circuit of several miles. On 
one side rich meadows, intersected by a river 
fringed with willows, greet the eye, to reach 
which, from the cluster of houses, it is neces- 
sary to direct one's footsteps down a narrow 
lane, wherein, at the distance of about two 
hundred yards from the main xoad, stands the 
little low church, with its pretty rural tower 
and 0pire — ivied and venerable. The rectory 
nesdes near it under shadow of a few tall 
popflars ; and, a little farther removed, there 
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is a house of more pretending architecture 
and of larger dimensions, the residence of 
Peter Busby, a land-^owner, of the gentleman- 
farmer type, called Squire — through the cour- 
tesy of his less prosperous neighbours, in con- 
sideration of his ancestors' three centuries' 
tenure of their estates, and patron of the 
living. 

The coach-road takes a gentle curve be- 
tween the houses lining the village street, 
and afterwards ascends along the base of a 
somewhat lofty fir-topped eminence, com- 
manding fine views over hill and dale, wood 
and water, that stretch far away to the 
horizon on its farth^ side. 

At the date of our story's commencement, 
a group of three persons sat in the Beotory 
drawing-room. It was the twilight hour, and 
^^ shadows from the fitful &:elight " played 
over the composed and ccmtemplative coun^ 
tenances of each as they silently and ab- 
stractedly watched the glowing embers. The 
rMm was all the more still, owing to the 
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absence from it of certain little ones, who, 
after working hard at play, had, at last, laid 
themselves down, sabdued bj the potent 
influence of " tired Nature's sweet re- 
storer." 

It could easily be seen that Mr. Grantley, 
the rector, as he sat, in lounging attitude, in 
front of the fire, was a person of diminutive 
stature, and of rather more than the wonted 
circumference of figure. His iron-grey hair 
betokened his entrance on the beginning of 
life's evening, with whose changing lights and 
shades his round, flushed face, and calm 
benignity of aspect testified his perfect con- 
tentment. His wife appeared to be, by con- 
trast of figure, taller than himself, though 
such was not actually the case. Few could 
have detected traces of former beauty in her 
oval face and calm grey eyes. There sat 
upon her features a sober, not to say a 
gloomy gravity — a mood, indeed, that even a 
transient observer would have felt to be deeper 
and more settled in her own than in her hus- 
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band's temperament. It was not austerity, 
for a peculiarlj kind expression mantled her 
features. If joj was but little developed 
there, no sad, stem uneasiness betrayed its 
presence within. It might be that, as the 
stranger looked at the musing rector, his real 
or fEineied insight into character would have 
caused him to smile, but, as he looked into 
the face of Mrs. Grantley, he must have felt 
a presence there irresistibly attracting benevo- 
lent sympathy. The third person in this 
silent group — the eldest daughter, was a 
maiden of some eighteen summers, of middle 
height, not remarkable for beauty, but of a 
voice low and sweet, and possessed of her 
mother's gentleness of manner and amiability 
of expression. 

Agnes was the darling of her younger 
brothers and sisters, and the especial favourite 
of the poor, and though many surpassed her 
in personal attractions, yet so great were her 
charms in the eyes of her old friend, the 
Squire, that in his frequent visits to the rec- 
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tory he was ever expressing his wish liiat he 
could be ground youo^ ^^» that he might 
enter the lists against all future competitors 
for hec hand, and he^rt 

A peculiar influence appears to pervade th« 
moments when light gradually fades awaj. 
Even the most talkative insensibly lose their 
garruUty at such a time, and for those who 
yield themselves up to thought when their 
boo^ or work first become indistinct^ it fab- 
ricates^ a9 it deepens in gloom^ so strong a 
chain that they sometimes feel it almost actual 
pain to speak. 

The three persons to whom the reader has. 
been introduced were only roused from 
silence by the .introduction of lights* Almost 
immediately on the departure of the domeatici^ 
a rosewood time-piece in the room gave 
warning of the flight of another hour, and as. 
its last tone died away, the noisy hissings 
of the urn ushered in the commencement of 
that sociability^creating repast in our Eog* 
lish.homes-— tea. 
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The rector rubbed bis handls together, and 
compressed his lips as his ejes followed the 
form of his wife, who had risen to make th^ 
initiatory preparations for their evening meal. 
Agnes, too, rose, and moyed towards the op* 
site end of the large room, stopping in her 
way to evoke from her pianoforte a few rich 
chords of music, which ceased in rather a 
pr^Qiature manner, as the young lady, appa*- 
rently reminded of something, took away her 
fingers hastily, saying — 

^* Papa, that was eight o'clock ; we shall 
have Edward with us to-morrow evening, I 
suppose, and his friend." 

** Spoken like an oracle, my dear," re- 
turned the rector, ^^ but suppose Homer's 
coach makes a summerset down the village 
hill." 

Both ladies exclaimed — 

^ How fond you are of the horrible I" and 
Agnes, winding her arm round her father's 
neck, added — "Any one who didn't knoT\r 
you, would think you a lover of all dreadful 
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accidents, just like a young surgeon I have 
been reading about to-day, wbo, when he was 
short of practice, was malicious enough to 
wish for some accident in the street, so that 
he might be sent for." 

^^ Ah 1" said the rector, addressing himself 
to his wife ; ^^ this is to be quite a new era for 
our boy. It makes me think of the time — 
more than forty years ago now — when my 
father took me to Cambridge ; and a scamp I 
was there." 

]^lrs. Grandey smiled, but a look of anxiety 
imediately succeeded. 

" Poor Edward !" at last, she said ; " they 
will be all new and strange scenes to him. 
I hope they won't turn his head or change his 
heart." 

Mr. Grantley seemed this evening hard of 
inoculation with his wife's motherly anxiety, 
though he was a man of deep feelings, and 
devotedly fond of his children. 

^ Such fine notions," pursued Mrs. Grant- 
ley, ^' seem to reign now at these great seats 
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of learning. Easy chairs and soft couclies 
seem to me to agree so ill with only a mode- 
rate income and the necessity of hard mental 
application." 

" Nonsense, my love ; I won't have the 
boy kill himself T^ith hard reading/* returned 
the rector. ^^Let him get his degree, and 
leave honours to those who need them. He 
has been well trained, and is a right manly 
fellow, just the one to be a college favourite," 
— and a glow of pride mantled over the 
speaker's visage. '^ It vexes me this other 
engagement won't admit of my taking the 
boys to * Alma mater ' myself." 

Mrs. Grantley sighed. 

Her husband comprehended the meaning 
of her sigh, and said, tenderly — 

^^ Gome, Kate, be hopeful. Edward won't 
go far wrong. He'll think about his 
mother's lessons when he was a good at- 
tentive little urchin, tied to her apron string. 
If he didn't love you, depend on it Fd ask the 
reason of him right sternly, but his heart's in 

B 5 
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the right place, and none but a yeiy reprot 
bate could do amiss, placed m his circum^ 
stances. We may both look long about us 
before we find one better fitted for the battle 
of life than he." 

" Well," said Mrs. Grantley, solemnly, " we 
must leave him to One, who, I doubt not, 
will watch him and speak to him earnestly; 
but, my good husband, you and I seem to be 
looking at our boy from two different points 
of view. Add a little of my fidgetty temper- 
ament, if you will, to your pride in him, and 
it will be well. I only fear you may over- 
estimate — not, perhaps, his good qualities of 
heart, but their power over him as preserva- 
tives in temptation." 

The rector looked grave, and bent his eyes 
upon the carpet, uneasily, quickly raising 
them as he said,/^ Ton have long^. sight, I 
ovm, than I, j^ate, but depend upon it if that 
boy takes, a. wrong turn my heart will prove 
but brittle;" And his. broad cheat heaved 
convulsively. 
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Agnes, looking now at her father's, now at 
her mother's face with much anxiety, appro- 
hetidive that the conversation would take a 
still' more depressing turn, wished to change 
it. Watching for the first pause, she availed 
herself of it to play the opening notes of a 
new and favourite air. But even if she had 
not'exerted her utmost endeavours to promote 
the return* of cheerfulness among them, an 
ally, scarcely less able to carry out her wishes, 
was not far distant. In the course of a few 
minutes the tread, as of a man booted and 
spurred, echoed heavily along the hall, ac- 
companied by quick gusts of breath as though 
he who gave vent to them had succeeded, 
after tough struggles or unnatural activity^ in 
gaitiing a place of refuge from some deadly 
enemy, and was now throwing off all the su- 
perfluous breath he had mustered for the exi*' 
gen^. 

^^ Come, come," said the rector, ^^ here is 
Unele Busby. Don't play again, my love, till 
the squire growb restless^ for hi^ merry 
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face will do as all good to«-DigIit Bing for 
another cap and saucer.'' 

Uncle Busby entered as the last word fell 
from Mr. Grantley's lips. He was a gentle- 
man taller than his clerical friend, propor- 
tionately round in figure, blessed with a coun- 
tenance expressive of the broadest good hu- 
mour, and with eyes that twinkled with lurk- 
ing merriment. His preenomen, "Uncle,** 
belonged to him, not by virtue of rela- 
tionship to any one in the Rectory, but as a 
name indicative of the special favour in which 
he was held in the clergyman's nursery, 
among whose occupants his rubicund face 
shone like the orb of day among the stars 
of the firmament. He was a man of a 
most peculiar stamp. A stranger in the 
house, hearing his heavy approach to the 
drawing room, and his rapid, stertorous 
breathings, would infallibly have connected 
lus visit with anticipated news either of 
fire or thieves. But with our new friend 
life was a round of ceaseless bustle, destitute. 
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more or less, of calm moments, ever full of 
excitement. The Eectory passages were to 
him as his own : no servants were summoned 
to give him entrance, or to announce his visit. 
If the hurriedlj raised latch of the back-door 
did not give sufficiently clear indications of 
his approach, the next tokens were unmis- 
takeable, and all in the least degree familiar 
with the commotion without, prepared to re- 
ceive with friendly welcome the visitor it pre- 
ceded. 

One peculiarity this worthy man possessed 
was his habit of departure as suddenly as he 
had arrived, and with almost the same lack of 
ceremony. Full as he was of good-will to- 
wards all men, yet, to engage him in conver- 
sation, even on topics whereon most tongues 
could run volubly, was a thing impracticable. 
He would listen and return brief, emphatic- 
answers, looking all the time as though the 
responsibility of paying the national debt 
rested on his shoulders. Short, full sentences, 
pithy as to the matter in hand he seemed to 
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court and to love, and, as long as these were 
interclianged, his visit might be sometimes 
much prolong^dy but if anyone addressing 
him used sentiment^ argument, or disquisition, 
one who knew him could with safety predict, 
to at few minutes, the period of his making 
his exit. First the chair on which he sat 
would cBeak and shuffle beneath his portly 
form: then^ with a rapid inclination of the 
head to all present^ as though they were 
rolled up into one individual, he would make 
for the door of the room into which he had 
ushered himself, seize a portentous lantern 
which he had deposited on the hall table^ and 
move away with the same rapidity as before. 
On the present occasion the good squire 
seemed quite disposed to a<&oord the maximum 
length of his visits. The anticipated return 
oi Edward Grantley. from his private tutors 
proved a' theme of sufficient attractiveness to 
hold his restless attention, and he felt also 
called upon to use his best endeavours to 
hush the motherly .fear& o{< Mrs» Grantley, 
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aroused by tho prospect of changes awaiting 
hec s(m. 

^^Tusb, ma'am," he growled out, good- 
naturedly, ^^ the rector's right about the Iad« 
Can't expect him to live away from home, you 
knowi as though he had an old head on his 
shoulders; but he^Lbe steady enough/' 

Mrsi* Grantley just then looked at the 
squire as though he -had beeui one of Job's 
comforters. But she only smiled, half sad, 
half amused. 

"Mr... Busby,, why didn't you. bring. Ma- 
deline wtthi you. to*night?" asked Agnes. 
^^ We would gladly have had. a little of her 
merriment now." 

^^ I don'vt think she would have cheered 
you up much, my dear," returned Mr. Busby. 
" She was dull enough when I left her awhile 
ago^" 

^^ Madeline dull . 1 What can be thematter. 
with her ?" asked Agnes. 

^^Make. a note; of that^ parson," was the 
squire's only r^ly^as. he .glanced from the 
speaker to her father. ^^ These^'s no interest 
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in an old fool like me there. I wish I were 
young, but/' turning to Agnes, he added ab- 
ruptly, ^^ isn't this brother of yours coming 
home to-morrow ? She's angry with time, I 
suppose, because it won't be quicker." 

There was something in the very tones of 
Mr. Busby's voice that always provoked the 
laughter of Agnes. A sweet*toned, merry 
peal of it was her sole response. 

^^ Do you think of taking the boy up under 
your paternal wing, parson ?" 

** I wish I could, my friend," returned the 
rector, '^ but I can't ; business of importance 
calls me away in another direction, and no 
sustitute will avail to transact it." 

'^ Oh I never mind ; I'll go. Just the 
thing for me." 

^^ Thanks ! " said Mrs. Grantley, with both 
voice and eyes, ^^ and you won't mind stand- 
ing a fire of questions from me when you 
come back?" 

" We shall tax your known good nature 
too much, I fear," added the rector. 

*^No, no; not at all." ^ 
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The squire^s chair began to move. AH 
were familiar with the signal. 

" Agnes, my dear, play and sing that old 
ballad again,** appealed the rector, and laying 
a hand on Mr. Busby's shoulder, he added, 
dramatically, " hold, sir, an' you've the soul 
of music in you." 

Agnes complied, giving the ballad asked 
for with the adjuncts of skilful fingering, and 
with a voice well attuned to the sensitiveness 
of a feeling heart. 

The responsibility-look on the old squire's 
face deepened as the song proceeded, but 
passed away simultaneously with his grunt of 
approbation at its conclusion. 

Again the chair began to give tokens of its 
occupant's preparation for departure but, 
with the tact of a good general, the rector 
threw in other appeals to his daughter for 
more music, and thus the squire was detained 
till the young lady's voice began to fail, 
when the stratagem lost all power of further 
detention. The rising up, the parting general 
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salate, the grasp on the lantenii the lend 
and rapid tread along the hall took up only a 
minute, and presently the back-door was 
heard' to dose on the retreating figure of Mr. 
Peter Busby. 
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CHAPTER n. 



TWO ARRIVALS. 

Uncle Busbt's youngest- sister had been 
mamed to Mr« Cecil, a gentlaBaa who had 
formerly held, an important civil appointment 
in the colonies. Not long a&Wi the arrival of 
the^newly-wedded pair in their foreign home, 
the unhealthiness of the- climate began to 
mahe inroads on; the ccmstitntional strength 
of 1 Mrs. Cecil. At the close, indeed, of three 
years, during wHchtime she had given birth 
to two children, oneof whom died in infancy, 
Mt;..Cecil was .obliged to boring her to England 
witib^her. sole remaining, child, a daughter* 
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His own duties abroad necessitating his re- 
turn, he left her, after a sojourn of a few 
weekS) in her brother's care, looking forward 
to a re-nnion as soon as her feiding health 
might be re-established. His hopes, however, 
were never realised. The vessel in which 
he returned suffered shipwreck, and he was 
one of the hapless passengers who were 
drowned. Mrs. Cecil lingered a few years, a 
pale, sorrow- stricken invalid, and at length 
died, leaving the yet surviving child to her 
nude's care. This child was Madeline GecU. 
A tender plant she was, but so well tended by 
the guardian care of the remaining maiden 
aunt — a lady well versed in the mysteries of 
pharmacy, and who presided over her 
brother's household-«-that life seemed to open 
out before her with far greater promise than 
it had done in the case of her mother who 
had now been dead some years. 

Madeline Cecil had been educated at home. 
A few months younger than her early play- 
fellow and bosom friend, Agnes Grantley, she 
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certainly was more prepossessing in point 
of personal appearance. Tall and graceful 
in figure, and of a fullness beautlfallj pro- 
portioned to her height, her classic oval 
contour of face, and liquid blue eye contrasted 
advantageously with rich dark eyelashes and 
a profusion of fair hair, established for her 
a justly high claim to be considered lovely. 
High spirited, sensitive and romantic, her 
society powerfully contributed to relieve, for 
those with whom she associated, the mo- 
notony of rural life. Edward Grantley had 
been much at home, and the charm of her 
friendship, which as yet the fair Madeline 
deemed nothing more than sisterly, possessed 
for him irresistible attractions, Edward was 
two years her senior in age and, sooth to 
say, had indulged in many pleasant fore- 
shadowings of the fixture, in which he loved 
to blend her lot with his own ; but no vows 
had as yet been plighted, though it might 
be suspected by those who knew them that 
some tacit mutual understanding had been 
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arrived at The tone of the gentleman in 
addressing the lady had-— almost -nncon- 
sciously to himself—grown low and earnest of 
late. His attentions pleased her, and ehe 
rewarded them hj exhibiting towards him a 
frank, easy familiarity of manner. He had 
now been nearly a year absent from Steeple- 
Norton, and, daring that period, he had kept 
up with her as with a sister, occasional cor- 
respondence, but of late, Madeline had looked 
forward with increased pleasure to the re- 
currence of these epistolary missives, and 
had thought she discerned in them a wanner 
glow of thought and language. When the 
heart begins to be pre-ocoupied with some 
t^herished idea, how prone it is to make 
fancied discoveries in things that, in the 
eyes of the unprejudiced, have only ordinary 
interest and associations. 

Madeline was very guileless, and far from 
disposed to lock up in the recesses of her own 
heart emotions whence she derived fAeasure. 
In their exuberance it freq|aently happened 
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they would find vent in words in ihe pee* 
sence of one whose temperament was differ- 
ently moulded. Her aunt, a£Fectionate and 
careful as she was of her niece, possessed 
views of life far different to those of her 
young charge. Hence, to the dear old lady's 
strictly common-sense notions, Madelme's 
iittle pleasures and pains oflten appeared to 
'border upon the romantic. The stream of 
feeling in the one was sometimes turbulent 
and unequal ; in the other it moved, for the 
most part, at a consistent, even speed. 

On the evening after thiut spoken of in our 
last chapter, the two ladies sat together in 
tixeir drawing-room, tbe one drawn up to ^ber 
fiiU height in a higb-backed chair, witb folded 
hands and closed eyes, ihe other engaged ^in 
the apparent perusal of a volume, whose 
pages she kept turning over mudb too rapidly 
to keep pace with its author. Madeline's 
head was so disposed as to prevent her obser- 
vati<m of the soporific happi|ieM( of her rela- 
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tire, whence, however, the latter was rather 
-suddenly roused by thQ exclamation — 

^* Oh, Aunt Nancy, I feel so glad Edward 
Crrantley is coming back. ' Don't you ? Do 
you think we shall see him to night ?" 

^^ I should say we should, child. But I can't 
tell ; you know best'' 

Whatever might have been Miss Busby's 
concatenation of ideas, or her clearness of 
vision as to the matter concerning which her 
niece had asked an opinion, her reply gave 
no clue to their nature. If Madeline medi- 
tated on the first part of it with silent satis- 
faction, the last words caused her to blush 
deeply and to look up. She then noticed, for 
the first time, that the sudden energy of her 
voice had roused her aunt from her slum- 
bers. 

*^ Now, the idea of my being so naughty aef 
to disturb you, aunt : — the giddy creature that 
lamr 

This apology proved to be quite satisfac- 
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tory. Miss Busby testified as much by a sleepy 
smile, and again her head sank heavily for- 
ward on her breast. 

Madeline, thus left to amuse herself, again 
took up her book, but she once more scanned 
its pages only superficially. There were 
workings of potent thoughts within her mind 
that seemed to hold uncontrollable empire 
over her powers of concentrativeness, and, to 
judge by the quick, bright smiles mantling 
her face, these thoughts were of a pleasant 
nature. Her aunt had been allowed just suffi- 
cient time to step out of the real into the ideal 
world, when the soft breathings of a flute, ac- 
companied by the strains of a violin, touched 
evidently by a master-hand, attracted Made- 
line's attention. She sprang to the window , 
spell-bound by the superior execution and 
touching melody of the music, in the hope of 
perceiving those to whom the household were 
indebted for this unusual treat. But the night 
was dark and cloudy, and the deep shadows 
of the trees under which the two minstrels 
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were standing prevented her from seeing 
more than the merest outline of their forms. 
Soon she became oblivious of her aunt's pre- 
sence in the room, as her soul rose and fell 
upon the heaving waves of rich sound with- 
out, and at last, as the unseen performers 
closed some passages of melting sweetness 
that were only marred by a lugubrious canine 
accompaniment from the yard, she darted 
suddenly away from the window, exclaiming, 
as to herself— 

" How intensely sweet ! Who can they be Y* 

** Dear me, it's very odd an old woman 
— ^who's making that dog howl ? Oh, tramps 
are they ? Madeline !" 

** Yes, aunt." 

The speaker glanced rather timidly, and as 
one conscious of transgression, at the old lactjr, 
whose visage scarcely betokened the kind of 
interest in the minstrelsy without that her 
niece felt. 

•* Tell the servants, my dear, to turn them 
away fbr their impudence." 
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Aunt Busbj was not always a particular 
observer of grammatieal proprieties. 

"Oh, auntl not impudeacel They 
wouldn't be likely to know you were asleep/* 

** Humph I don't know that; one would 
have thought somebody might have told 'em 
if they didn't. But no. They're only come 
to examine the fastenings. Send 'em off, 
post haste/' 

Madeline's resolutions were not in ae- 
Qordance with this order. Leaving her rela- 
tive to the quiet enjoyment of the room and 
the sleepy fit, she sent out a gratuity to the 
strangers by the hands of a servant, and 
directed that they should be offered some re- 
fiffisbment in the servants' hall. 

And then she li3tened while thfdy playad 
several other airs, of which, apparently, ;the 
wrathful Miss Busby was uneonseious, as no 

sound of any description emanated from the 
drawing-room. 

Presently the minstrels ceased, and Made- 
line, who had retreated te tiie library, heard 

c 2 
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them step into the kitchen. She lingered a 
few minutes before returning to her aunt, and 
was ju8t opening the door, when a chorus of 
laughs, in which the ringing trebles of the 
maids, the alto of the little foot-boj, and the 
butler's deep hoarse bass were blended some^ 
what inharmoniouslj together, rang through 
the house. Then some one seemed to be ex- 
erting all his efforts to hush this unwonted 
invasion upon the quiet of the hall, but still 
a few irrepressible titters were discernible at 
intervals. 

The noises did not cease in time to prevent 
the lady presiding over the mansion from be- 
coming aware of the intrusion. This third 
interruption of her slumbers proving too much 
for her equanimity to endure. Miss Busby 
uttered, as she rose from her seat, a few 
angry exclamations of surprise — ^indications 
of a coming storm that drove Madeline to the 
shelter of her own room. 

The next sound heard was that of the rapid 
tread of her aunt towards the part whence the 
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tumult proceeded, and her loud summons to 
the servants to attend her. But all had be- 
come suddenly silent. She found herself sole 
occupant of the servants' hall, helplessly try- 
ing to track out the mystery. For a mo- 
ment, rooted to one spot, the courageous lady 
was commencing a series of loud shrieks for 
assistance, when butler, foot-boy, maid- 
servants — one and all, as by one consent — 
emerged from their hiding places. 

^^Lal ma'am, now please don't take on 
so ; there's nothing the matter,'' began one of 
the maids, in a state of hysteria, 

" Well, I never did," soliloquised the foot- 
boy, whose love of the extraordinary for the 
moment seemed to have overbalanced his 
sense of and respect for the lady's presence. 

" What is the matter ? Get out. How 
dare you ? What do you mean ? Where's 
Mr. Busby ? Madeline, ring the alarm bell. 
Where are you, child ?" were a mere sample 
of the old lady's chiefly incoherent queries 
and commands. 
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How long thid tumult might have con- 
tinned it is impossible to say, had not the 
ebief author of it judged it expedient to pre- 
sent himself, and wind up the play as quickly 
as possible. 

Whilst Miss Busby was making rapid 
strides in all directions of the apartment in 
which this grotesque group was assembled, 
now threatening one, now entreating another, 
she felt her arms suddenly pinioned by the 
powerful grasp of an unseen mtruder behmd, 
who at the same time greeted her — 

^^ Now, Aunt Busby, be cautious. This 
extreme agitation will weaken jotir nerves ; 
permit me to make you chair-woman of this 
meeting." 

Before she could reply, Aunt Busby found 
herself in sitting posture opposite a tall, stont, 
manly form, whose features were at first hid- 
den by a slouched hat, and the uptamed 
collar of his great coat. As soon as the lady 
had ceased all exclamation firom positive ex- 
haustion, the hat and collar were removed, 
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and no further iutroductioii was needed. The 
anger, too, fell into pique and pettishness as 
she said — 

^^ Edward I to think you could have been 
guilty of such a fool's trick." 

" Oh, I hope, my venerated aunt, no more 
harm is done than was intended. Just a Httle 
innocent exuberance of joy at the sight of old 
scenes and old faces again, that's all. SujQfer 
me to conduct you to the upper regions.'" 

The pair were met in the entrance-hall by 
Madeline, who, at first sight of the ludicrous 
contrast between the countenances before 
her, broke into an uncontrollable fit of 
laughter, 

^^ But where," she asked, after the first 
congratulations had been exchanged, ^^ where 
is the friend who so ably accompanied you in 
the musical treat you have given us ?" 

^^ Ah what an impudent fellow you must 
think me I I conclude he is hiding his 
diminished head somewhere in the immediate 
neighbourhood. He's an impenetrably dis- 
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tant man that — so shy. I can't think how 
he'll get married." 

'' Nonsense I do go and bring him in. I 
must be introduced to him that I may ex- 
press my gratitude for his good services in 
our amusement." 

They had not to search far, for in a few 
minutes the glimmer of the large lantern 
shone amid the trees, and the squire was ob- 
served to be approaching the Hall in conver- 
sation with a companion. As he drew near 
to Madeline and Edward, addressing the latter, 
he said, ^^ So it turns out this gentleman 
is a friend of yours. Why didn't you tell me 
before? How should 1 know who he is? 
Well, never mind, come in, come in ; very 
glad to see you both." 

The gentleman thus solicited, appeared to 
be in no little perturbation of mind. His 
features expressed good humour, mingled 
with a thoughtful gravity. After having been 
introduced to Miss Busby, he poured forth 
such a flood of apologetic eloquence, explan- 
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atory of his own share in the evening's novelty 
and deprecatory of all else that had taken 
place, except the harmless serenade, that the 
said lady, considering the shock she had sus- 
tained became quite amiable and chatty, and 
even seemed disposed to put up meekly with 
the general laugh raised at her expense as to 
her appreciation of the minstrels. 

Edward Grantley, as the course of our story 
will show, stood in need of a friend possessing 
the characteristics of Walter Lockwood. Both 
had been, for a year or two, students under 
the same roof, and had contracted a close mu- 
tual friendship. Both were ready to proceed 
at the same time, to the university, and it 
had been arranged that Grantley should 
bring his friend with him to Steeple-Norton 
for the three weeks that were yet to intervene 
before their departure for Oxford. 

*' Lockwood,*' he asked, when his friend 
and he were alone together at the close of a 
long day of pleasure, during which they had 

c 5 
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mother; I am to weigh well the pros and 
cons of all the professions, to please my 
father. I am, in short, to be a model of ac- 
ademical diligence ; a very paragon of mider- 
graduates, and to do all this while that dear 
girl's image lives in my memory ; and how can 
I possibly tell I may have her at last, after 

aiir 

Walter Lockwood turned away and smiled. 
He had so often witnessed similar exhibitions 
of eccentricity in his friend that he had be- 
come quite an adept in humouring and appeas- 
ing him. Fancying that under the sobering 
influence of the morning light, this wild-fire 
dance of the furies within his brain would be 
calmed, he thwarted him as little as possible, 
whispering all kinds of pleasant hopes, under 
whose influence the fever became gradually 
allayed ; until, at last, he felt he might safely 
retire to his own room for the night. 

Edward Grantley was eminently a creature 
of fits and starts ; precipitate and headstrong. 
With a decided bias in favour of everything 
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good and liOHOurable, his life-chapters were 
full of instances in which he exhibited 
wondrous lack of self-control. It is maryel- 
lous that a vessel so light in ballast was not 
dashed against many a destructive shoal and 
quicksand. 

The next morning was overcast, leaden- 
coloured and cheerless, Edward seemed to 
be oppressed by some great weight, and spoke 
little in the family circle ; but when, as the 
day wore on, Lockwood and he were again 
together, the latter saw in his conversation no 
trace of his past night's stormy ebullition, save 
that he detected in it an apparent indispo- 
sition to refer to that particular colloquy. 
But as the appointed time for departure drew 
i^arer, the more silent and reserved he be- 
came. All noticed it, but he answered their 
questions with affected surprise or evasive re- 
plies. The season, however, of explanation 
came. It happened one day that an agricul- 
tural meeting in the neighbourhood attracted 
away the rector, the squire and Walter Lock- 
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wood. His mother and sister having their time 
more than usnalljooeupiedinprepaiatiiHiS for 
hk leaving home| Giantley, under pretext of 
whiling away an idle hour, determined to 
call on Aunt Busby. Now anyone well ac- 
quainted with that lady's habits must infal- 
libly have concluded either that his affec- 
tionate interest in his venerable friend had be- 
trayed him into oblivion of her peculiar pre- 
dilections, or that his pretext was only one 
intended to conceal tke real motive for his 
visit. Ushered into the drawing room, he 
found himself in the sociely of Madeline 
alone, who, as she came forward to give him 
her hand, remarked that ^* She supposed him 
to be one of those individuals who regard the 
fattening of cattle and poultry as a study be- 
neath his notice, and derogatory to the 
nature of the genus man." 

*' No. Mr. Busby and my father seem to 
be ratfaer addicted to that kind of thing, and, 
for once, Lockwood has caught the infection; 
but I am much happier here.'' His last 
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words were uttered with so much more em- 
pJbasiB than was usual with him in addressing 
Madeline, that the young lady looked for a 
moment just a little confused. 

'^ I fear/' she said, ^^ you will find us dull, 
prosy companions to-night. I thought you 
must have been aware of my aunt's noted 
habit of going to sleep about this time/' 

^^ Tes ; but I suppose you don't meditate 
taking suck a course, or, if you do, suffer me 
to be one of your worshipful company of 
gapers ; the more the merrier you know." 

Madeline laughed, and was about to ex- 
press her pleasure that he seemed to hare re- 
covered his spirits again, when a spirit of 
maidenly reserve checked her in her purpose. 
^^Stay a moment," she suddenly said. ^^I 
will call my aunt" 

^^ By all means ; but will you accept of my 
companionship while our worthy relation 
visits the shadowy realm of Morpheus ?" He 
had detained her in the room as he spoke, by 
holding her hand, which he fancied was a 
little tremulouft aa it lay within his own. 
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Without seeming to have heard his last 
question, Madeline left him, and in a few 
minutes returned with her aunt. 

" Edward 1 '' began the old lady, " this w a 
favour. Dear me, we must be lively to-night. 
A Uttle home sickness, no doubt. Well, it 
does you credit. You don't mean to forget 
your old aunt yet, then ?'' 

Grantley scouted the idea that he could be 
guilty of an obliviousness so base— though the- 
threatened postponement of Miss Busby's 
nap caused him slightly to bite his lip. 
But a happy thought struck him. He moved 
forward to the table and took a book from it, 

" Thank you. Miss Busby. We'll have a 
little chat, and then 111 store your mind 
with information on a most recondite sub- 
ject. Somebody— one of those queer old 
specimens of antiquity, with long beards, and 
faces that were never known to smile on any 
account, used to say he learned something 
every day he grew older, and I do think it's 
a noble example to follow— very— I'm serious 
—I do, indeed; though of course," he added 
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momentarily mieasy as he saw his implied, 
but unintentional allasion to the lady's age^ 
" Of course there is plenty of time for those 
here present to think about getting old. But 
it's my opinion that you're a deep thinker, 
Miss Busby. I wish I were. Now, suppose, 
you and I try together to unravel this gordian 
knot in the shape of an enquiry as to what 
stuflF dreams are made of. Here is * Aber- 
crombie on the Intellectual Powers.' Do you 
know it r 

*^ Not I ; it's that book that came last from 
the library. I asked Peter to take it back 
and as to ^ what stu£F dreams are made of,' 
I don't know, nor you either, but T should say 
they're made of stuff and nonsense too. And 
as for untying knots," — and she looked up at 
hita through her spectacles — " or unrayelling 
them as you call it, I'm past it ; ask Madeline, 
or do it yourself. Here are some scissors." 

Grantley, adhering to the belief that all 
stratagems are fair in love, or in war, resolved 
at once to seize the old lady by her mind, 
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dose it with a soporific in the shape of some 
of Abercrombie's most abstruse pages, and 
then cany off Madeline's heart if he could. 

The party drew round the fire; Aunt 
Busbj stationed herself in l^e tall^ straight* 
backed chair usually occupied by her ; her 
loTely niece sat opposite, prepared to ply her 
needle diligently, and Edward drew a low 
stool near the former, ridiculously dispropor- 
tionate to his height, and selected a page in 
the book he had provided himself with, to 
the no small amazement of the younger lady. 
Nor had he read very long when, as he had 
anticipated, Aunt Busby's head fell from the 
perpendicular to the oblique. He read on, 
glancing mischievously at Madeline as he did 
so. 

At tiie close of another page, the venerable 
lady was " catching flies," and as he read on, 
the token of a heavy sleeper greeted his ears 
as it had been music. He laid aside the book 
and drew near to Madeline. Her head bent 
enquiringly towards him as he approached. 
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'^Come with me to the wioidow seaA.'* 

They had been piay feUoT?B almost from 
their babyhood* 

She rose at oime without hesitatioa, and 
followed him. I will not take it on myself to 
decide the point as to whether she suspected 
anything, lest any of my lady-readers should 
remark — 

" Pooh ! he doesn't know what a woman is/' 

They paused a moment in the recess. It 
was concealed from observation by long, 
dark-coloured curtains. They watched the 
queen of night, as she drove her silvery cai- 
through the clouds. 

Edward, meanwhile, was gathering strength 
for the effort he had determined to make^ am 
opportunity for which he had won by his suc- 
cessful stratagem. 

" Madeline," he whispered, in a low tone, 
taking her hand, ^^list, there is music 
there." 

And he nodded his head in the direction of 
Axmt Busby. 
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She only laughed a merry little laugh in 
reply, and found fault with his taste. 

And then he uttered in the young lady's 
ear a mere truism by way of introduction. 

^^ Madeline, we have known each other 
some years," 

" Yes, but what of that T 

'*0h, nothing, except that I hope we 
shall know each other a great many more to 
come." 

** And why should we not T^ 

" But, you know, we are man and woman 
now." 

She looked up, then down, and her face 
became mantled with a lovely crimson 
flush. 

" Tm going away, you know ; and there's 
one thing I shouldn't like to hear about 
you. 

She was silent, as though she could not 
trust herself to ask the meaning of his words. 
His eyes sufficiently expressed it. 

He took her hand in his. She turned aside 
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her head, and was preparing to withdraw it, 
but it trembled very much, and remained where 
it was. 

** K-r-a-u-c-k — er, k-r-a-u-c-k — er," — was 
the inarticulate sound to make a shot at its 
phonographic rendering, that kept proceeding 
from Aunt Busby's lips, followed by a light 
whiff, as though she were dreaming about the 
Parisienne's light cigarette. 

" Before I go away, Madeline,, I want to 
ask a gift of you." 

She did not speak, but there was the 
mildest possible look of merriment in her 
eyes. 

" I want you to give me your — *' 

"K-r-o-k," sounded vehemently from the 
more distant part of the apartment. 

Miss Busby had started in her sleep, and 
the little dog at her feet growled. Madeline 
started, too, like a timid fawn. 

But Edward detained her for a moment. 
And in that moment all became hushed again. 
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And he filled in his last question with the 
only litUe word tiiat was MBanted to eampkte 
it 

And when he had spoken it, Madeline 
looked at him silently, but her qoiek quiet 
look plainly asked this — 

"Why do you want that of me that you 
have had long ago ?" 

And then she listened to and drank .in 
every one of his rapid words. He told her 
how he had longed, for her sake, to defer the 
period of his departure from Steeple-Norton ; 
that he should be lost amid new scenes, if dxe 
did not whisper one word, whose eoho, 
though it would fade up<m his ears, would 
live in his memory. Still <ahe moved not, 
spoke not, till he drew her imreaisting form 
more closely to him, looked down into her 
averted eyes, sought to coax her lips to give 
audible sound, and as more and more intently 
and passionately he watched them, the one 
little word that so oftea, in our chequered lifb. 
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is Hke beginning of happy, marriage*linked 
sympathies, or of connubial warfare, escaped 
their prison, and Grantley's glooon was gone* 

Long they stood together in that recess, so 
long that the candles had sunk into their 
sockets, and the room was only enlivened by 
occasional flashes of fitful light from the grate, 
and still Aunt Busby slept. 

The lovers were in a world of their own, 
remote from the real, the tangible one. 
Meanwhile, clouds of no very fragrant smoke 
ascended and filled the apartment, firom the 
expiring tapers, and of this they were uncon- 
acious. 

The fire at last parted with its last xed 
glow without their knowledge. The comer 
in which they were standing was only dmiy 
lighted, even when the candles were humiog, 
and hence their non-perception of the suiv 
rounding darkness may be the more easily 
explained. They were speaking to dsach 
other in whispers, on topics interesting only 
to themselves; and the repose, the silence 
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reigning around, appeared to enhance their 
happiness exceedingly. 

Bat how fleeting the term for human bliss 
— even for lovers ! They were in the very 
depth of their peaceful unconsciousness of 
life's stem realities, when a sudden and most 
clamorous interruption to- their felicity oc- 
curred. 

Aunt Busby was yet treading the fairy 
landscapes of the world of visions, followed in 
this by the little fat spaniel couched at her 
feet, when some rude invasive power burst 
open the door, and a stout form groped its 
way forward in the darkness. Advancing 
towards the extinguished fire, it stumbled 
against some object that instantly fell over 
with a heavy shock, and, at the same instant, 
the lap-dog's loud yelpings rang thrillingly 
through the apartment. 

" Ugh 1 you brute ! out of the way. Bless 
us, who's this ? Is it you, Nancy ? Why — 
faugh — what a very remarkable smell ; and 
the fire's out." 
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It was Uncle Busby. He had placed the 
monster-lantemjuBt outside, aud its gleams 
through the crevice formed by the half-open 
door disclosed to view the figure of his sister, 
slowly rising in mute amazement from the 
hearth rug, on which she had been roughly 
prostrated by his superior gravity, for he had 
stumbled heavily against her chair. 

Something like order was soon restored, and 
Grantley suffered only a short time to elapse 
before he detailed to Uncle Busby his hopes 
and prospects with regard to Madeline, a 
recital propitiously received, and whose sub- 
ject seemed to give satisfaction to both families. 
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CHAPTER IIL 



OXPOBD. 



Few need to be told that, )ust as now, so in 
the days when xailway traffic was yet in its 
jonth — when as jet it had not quite driven all 
the good old public and private coaches and 
travelling carriages from the road — the streets 
of Oxford, at the opening of Term, presented 
scenes of unwonted enlivenment. Many, as 
they strode through them, in the depth of the 
Long Vacation, and who have noticed how 
constantly the "High/' even at noon-day, 
reverberates only to the footfall of some half- 
a-dozen passengers, must almost have had 
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dim visions of Pompeii floating before their 
imaginations-— «o strange, by force of contrast, 
is the qniet that reigns around. Let one, 
familiar with the characters and worthies 
of the old city, look into the &ces of those 
with whom he meets in its deserted thoroagh- 
fares, and he will discover that at least half 
of them are fixtures in the place. Need he 
open his eyes in order to know that the 
quick tread and rustling gown belong to the 
Eeverend Chaplain of M. or N. College, who 
portions out his time between the echo-for^ 
saken walls, within whose compass he per-> 
forms his chapel duties, *and the little out* 

m 

lying parish appended to bis chaplaincy ? And 
if, at the distance of a hundred yards, he dis- 
cerns one approaching him, of a little, stoop* 
ing figure, surmounted by a head, with its 
cheeks unnaturally flushed, can he doubt for 
a moment that, if he were to veil feom view 
his own familiar countenance, he would be 
greeted with the invitation—" Do you want 
to aee the Colleges, sir ?" Easy itimes for the 
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hotel-waiter, hard times for the tradesman, 
and holiday- times for the college-servant are 
the hours of the ** Long,*' But our story has 
reached the point when their winged moments 
have flown away. So hie we from the dead 
to the living. 

Oxford was filling fast Every hour brought 
in dusty coaches and steaming horses, and 
vehicles of every name and fashion, from 
Headington Hill, St. Giles's, and the other 
entrances into that venerable seat of learning. 
Here and there groups of undergraduates 
occupied the front of some academic portal, 
discussing earnestly, and in merry mood, 
their vacation-rambles and adventures, and 
separating for a second to frimish room for 
the passage through them of some college 
don. Doctors, masters and bachelors^ fellows, 
professors, examiners, younger members, in 
whose countenances might be read hopes of 
coming honours, or fears of failure — ^fresh- 
men come up to reside or to matriculate* 
anxious fathers, mothers, and friends, from all 
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parts of old England thronged the thorough- 
fares, and looked up at frequent intervals, in 
the course of their animated conversation, to 
listen to the music of the guard's horn, and 
to scan the faces of the new comers. 

Meanwhile the stoppage of a yellow-bodied 
chariot, heavy and sonorous in its roll, and 
massive in its build, before the " Tom " Quad- 
rangle of Christ Church, had arrested the 
attention of a few junior members of the 
University who were lounging near the 
porter's lodge, or gazing from the windows 
of the rooms adjoining. 

** That's a fine, tall fellow, Osborne," said 
one to his companion, as one of the three 
gentlemen who had been seated in the 
carriage alighted. 

" Y-e-s," slowly assented the other, " but 
he's more a Paris than a Hector. Quiet — 
very — that's my opinion of him. But, see — 
I rather like the face of our other friend. 
Isn't it fresh, round, and jolly, now? I make 
a note of him as an acquisition. Number 
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one looks like a star-gazer. No doubt hell 
do bis best to set the Thames on fire ; but Td 
just as soon make acquaintance with cold 
water as with him. But look ! Oh, glorious I 
here's the parental wing, and a broad one too. 
Now isn't he a delightful old governor ? Look 
at his eyes, and his bright red cheeks. And 
rU wager you something he hasn't a badly- 
filled pocket.'' 

These critical remarks were elicited by the 
appearance of Walter Lockwood, Grantley, 
and Uncle Busby, before the temporary home 
of the two former. The dear old squire 
appeared to be in high good humour with 
himself and every body else. His broad, 
smiling face beamed sunbeams down on the 
gownsmen by whom he passed. 

The three walked into the quadrangle 
when Grantley pressed hastily on in the 
direction of the adjoining Peckwater Quad- 
rangle. 

" Stop, can't you, my boy," greeted Grant- 
ley's ears from behind. **Egad, we ain't 
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raee-horses, are we ? How can I speak to the 
Dean if you take all my breath away ?'* 

The three now proceeded slowly towards 
the house of the Tenerable head of the august 
society of which our two friends were to 
become members on the morrow. 

All preliminaries were gone through to the 
satisfaction of the Dean and one of the col- 
lege tutors, and nothing now remained but 
formal entrance on their academic career—- a \ 

ceremony appointed to take place the next 

day. 

Lockwood and Grantley, at the hour 

appointed, duly, and with all gravity, took 

fte prescribed oaths — ^the latter having the 

honour of standing at the head and being 

spokesman for the recruits of Minerva's army. 

Uncle Busby never deserted the post which, 

as seemed to be his opinion, the fathers of 

both would have occupied. Accordingly, 

when the portly Vice-Ghancellor took his 

seat within the rails round which the new 

candidates for membership of the University 
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were silently arranged in order, and, having 
bestowed a beneyolent glance throngh his 
sage, spectacled eyes on each individoal 
before him, proceeded to request attention to 
this solemn ceremony of induction, the worthy 
old squire revealed his locality to Grantley by 
a suggestive push, just as the Vice-Chancellor 
was requesting him to " speak up." After 
all proceedings had terminated, he took up a 
central position between the two gownsmen, 
and accompanied them to their rooms, giving 
advice, as he felt became him in his new 
office, in short pithy sentences — 

'* Can't bottle up young spirits, but take 
care o' yourselves, young men— take care. 
And mind you keep the right road," he added, 
turning suddenly round on Grantley, and 
fastening on him a meaning glance. 

" Never doubt me, sir," was the ready 
reply. 

When the trio reached High Street, the 
gentleman in the centre soon became the 
observed of all observers, for from the loud 
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tone of his voice in which, according to his 
usual custom, he was speaking, not a few, 
doubtless, thought him to be an indignant 
father, angrily inveighing against some pre- 
sumed folly in one or both of his companions. 

They were crossing into Oriel-street, when 
a gownsman sprang forward, and seized 
Lockwood's hand with a pressure that argued 
strongly, in itself, in favour of his having 
seen his face only among the three. 

** Lock wood, old fellow 1 You come up 1" 

" Saudilands I '* returned the other, with 
equal warmth. " Well, the sight of your 
old face is a treat. Mr. Busby, permit me to 
introduce an old school friend to your notice.'' 

" Glad to see you, sir ; we'll all dine at 
the Mitre at six," said the squire, shaking 
his new acquaintance by the hand, while 
several passers-by compelled involuntarily to 
hear their entire colloquy, made their various 
comments upon it. 

** That's a glorious specimen of a father,*' 
said one. 

D 5 
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^' I should like to make his acqoaintance — 
he's a brick/' said a second* 

^^ Ask to be permitted to make one of the 
party/' suggested a third. 

" May I come too, sir?" was the bold, but 
merry enquiry of another, as he quickened 
his pace in passing, 

Crrantley and Lockwood began to feel them- 
selves in a painfully conspicuous position, so 
many eyes being turned upon their move- 
ments — and were not a little relieved when 
their hearty companions strained up the 
oaken stamsase, which led to the rooms of 
the former in the Peckwater. A dissonant 
chorus of ill-blended voices startled the dull 
ear of silence, and the not very quick ones of 
Uncle Busby at the same moment Cries 
for Robert, John, Thomas, perfectly bewil- 
dered the squire, who, looking as though he 
suspected some accident had occurred and 
being always prepared to assist uncere* 
moniously in such cases, was in the act of 
working his way down again for the purpose 
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of ascertaining the ^cied tamult, when 
Lockwood's friend, who had joined the party, 
assured him. 

"Oh! after the kitchen and hnttery are 
they ? Just as if it wasn't likely they would 
be I Well, young spirits will enjoy them- 
selves ! but, Mr. Sandilands, do you happen 
to know who of the three individuals in ques* 
tion ministers in this quarter ?" 

** Robert, sir," was the reply. 

^ Ah, just so I" and the next minute the 
apparition of a bald-headed old gentleman, 
thrusting himself half out of the widely^ 
opened window, and yociferaling the name 
of the scont mentioned to him, drew all eyes 
upon him from the opposite and side row of 
buildings, while canine tongues joined plenti- 
fully in chorus. 

" By Jove, Osborne ! " chuckled one ; 
"it!s our worthy friend of the yellow-bodied 
chariot. I'll play Babert for once." 

" No, no ; Sandilands b there." 
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^* Oh ! what a borel don't I wish the dolt 
had kept to his own rooms," was the chari- 
table rejoinder. 

^^Bobertl Robert !" shouted the squire, in 
loud and yet louder tones. 

Sandilands now stepped forward, and as 
his eyes rested on the hurriedly approaching 
figure of a man, asked Mr. Busby to trouble 
himself no more — ^the party in question being 
at hand. 

** Oh ! ah I weU ! I'll give the order, 
young men shan't incur bills for me. No, 
no, I'll pay." 

" Pay, sir ?' asked the amazed scout, who 
had now entered, and was in deep study of 
the squire's face. 

" Pay, sir ? Yes, of course I Do you giye 
things away?" 

«* Oh, dear I Mr. Busby, do compose your- 
self—you don't understand," urged Grantley, 
in tones indicative of vexation. " They dont 
pay here." 
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** Don't pay here I " replied the squire, 
taming sharply round. "Why what d*ye 
mean ?" 

The window was still open, and by this 
time such immoderate laughter was heard 
around and below, that one or two graver 
faces made their appearance. 

The scout, instinctively scenting out a 
mistake, and not able himself to restrain 
his risible faculties, now came forward and 
closed the windows, while Lockwood suc- 
ceeded in enlightening Uncle Busby's mind 
as to the meaning of the term ** Battels.'' 

After a little longer colloquy and discus- 
sion as to the bill of fare Bobert gave, this 
functionary departed in search of the good 
cheer he had been requested to bring, and to 
talk and laugh over the matter with his 
brothers in office. 

Meanwhile Mr. Busby sat still, and the old 
responsibility-look threw longer and darker 
shadows over his brow. Grantley, in whose 
rooms they were assembled, asserted his right 
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to give orders for the forthcoming hospitable 
cheer, the squire looking all the while uneasy 
and restless. He wore, daring luncheon, the 
look of a man who feels conscious of having 
committed some great mistake, and rallied 
little. The repast over, a discussion ensued 
as to how the interval before dinner should 
be employed ; and it was finally resolved 
tiiat, as the squire proposed leaving Oxford 
early the next morning, it would be desirable 
to visit some of the chief colleges and insti- 
tutions of Ihe city. 

By the time that Christ Church, Magdalen, 
S(t. John's, the Taylor Institution, and the 
Bodleian had been visited, the comparative 
absence from the streets of gownsmen who 
had been lounging there, or had returned 
through them from their afternoon rides and 
strolls, pleasantly reminded the squire of the 
approach of dinner-hoar, under the influence 
of whose hospitable aasociations his spirits 
appeared to revive wonderfully. The dinner 
was excellent, the wine good, and the four 
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gentlemen kept up an unabated fire of con- 
versation for some time. But, as evening 
deepened, heavy influences weighed down 
Uncle Busby's eyes, and checked his laconic 
pleasantries. They were seated in a private 
room, that their meeting together might be 
one the better admitting of confidential talk 
respecting the new life opening out before 
two of the party. The squire had Mien into 
a deep sleep, when a well known sound 
arrested the attention of the friends. 

^^ Hark I that's our good friend Tom's 
nightly warning/' said Sandilands. The 
great bell of Christ Church was solemnly 
telling out from his iron throat tiie number 
o£ those on the foundation of the College. 

Lockwood and Grantley looked uneasy. 

'^ Yes, and the hundred-and«one strokes 
will soon be tolled out," said the former. 

'* Oh I it doesn't matter, my dear fellow— 
we are out of harm's way, and in excellent 
custody," returned the older under-graduate. 

^^ Just so ; but Grantley and I want to 
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begin well," said Lockwood. " What is to 
be done ? Shall we rouse our friend ?" 

The others both entered their protest 
against this. 

The venerable bell had emitted a round 
number of its monotonoua tones, and yet the 
three were undecided. 

Mr. Busby, totally unconscious of being so 
much in their thoughts, slumbered on deeply 
and placidly. 

Lockwood was the first to speak. 

" I tell you what we will do. Sandilands, 
will you remain here, and tell Mr. Busby 
when he wakes, that we wanted to be in 
before *Tom' ceased?" 

"Most happy," returned the other, with 
laconic politeness ; and Lockwood and Grant- 
ley darted out of the hotel just in time to 
arrive within the precincts of their College, 
before the porter thrust the heavy, massive 
bolt into its rest. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



FOBESHADOWINOS. 

The two friends repaired to Lockwobd^s 
rooms, eacli full of his own thoughts, spring- 
ing from the new era at which they had 
arrived, and not sorry to indulge a little in 
their mutual interchange. While Lockwood 
busied himself in re-kindling the smouldering 
fire, and in placing his kettle on the embers, 
Grantley threw himself into a lounging-chair, 
and silently, with folded hands, was rapt 
into visions of future time, whence even the 
announcement that tea had been brewed with 
difficulty roused him. 
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^^ Grantley, old fellow," said his friend, as 
they sat down to tea, ^^ you are a fortunate 
man to begin your work here so auspiciously. 
I'm tempted more than a little to covet your 
happiness/' 

*^ Eortunate I Ah I you may well say so. 
But, surely, with your notion as to the joys 
of spirit-communion, night and day, with the 
dead worthies of Greece and Rome, you can't 
enter into my feelings*" 

^^ Granted at once ; but I am afraid for you. 
I*m quite ready to admit that the thought of 
Miss Cecil must give you great happiness, 
confirmed old bachelor as I feel myself to be* 
But we shall see who of us will be first in the 
race now. All I care about is to get a col- 
lege fellowship." 

^^ Tes, and walk about the streets a stiff, 
disagreeable old don, with fiu^e of yellowish* 
white, while I am a family man. And as for 
your boating mo at college, perish the thought 
Did you over boat me at school ? No, the 
boot belongs tp the other log. Why, man. 
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the heroines of Greek tragedy shall have a 
new individuality and reality for me now, I 
shall find out traits in the stout-hearted Elec- 
tca, the inspired Oassandra, the faithful Anti- 
gone^ that shall at once bring up my Made- 
Ime's image before me. They shall praise 
my acumen and deep insight into the poet's 
creations in the school, and you will turn out 
to be a false prophet after all." 

** Well, be it so, with all my heart, Grantley^ 
but if you will addict yourself to these brown 
studies, you'll have a fit of the same kind in 
the schools, and it might be thought rather 
indicative of ' something wrong somewhere/ 
m the saying is, if, when asked who was the 
hero of Thermopylae, you were to reply, * Made- 
line' Fancy the intense horror of a celibate 
old felIow~-just such an one as I mean to be 
—on receiving such a reply. And methinks 
a little hallucination must possess you now, 
£Hr I don't well see how, without doing 
violence to Miss Cecil's calm, untroubled heart 
and feminine retiredhess, you can discover 
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points of nnison between her and the heroines 
you have named/' 

" Well, well, you may be right, my dear 
fellow. I have rather a loose hold on logic 
to-night; and, to tell you confidentially a 
piece of my mind, I do begin to think a little 
less highly of Aldrich than I did some time 
ago. 

Lockwood smiled rather gravely as he 
replied — 

" You're a comical specimen of * the genus 
homo,' my friend. I thought you were all 
for Aldrich and his science not very long ago, 
but now — " 

" JVcw, — circumstances alter cases — ^you 
see, I have suddenly discovered myself to be 
a man of taste, and a lover of the ideal rather 
than of the real. If one ardently clings to 
the one, there must be, to some extent at 
least, a growing distaste towards the other." 

Lockwood was again silent for some time, 
and rested his head on his hand thoughtfully. 
At length, looking up, he said — 
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" Grantley, I knew a man, a splendid fel- 
low he was, who might, with only the due 
amount of trouble, have carried off every 
honour in his reach. But, to my utter aston- 
ishment and consternation, on the appearance 
of the class-list in the TtmeSj I found his 
name was not there. Making enquiries of a 
mutual fnend, he told me that this man's 
tutor, on hearing of his disappointment in the 
examination, remarked to him, ^ Mr. Blank, 
I'm sorry for you ; you might have done your- 
self great credit if you hadn't &Jlen in love 
and written poetry.' Take you the moral 
home." 

Grantley rose uneasily. His face wore a 
restless expression, as though he were strug- 
gling to throw off some inward weight* 

" You'll throw away all your rhetoric on 
me to-night. I can't look at things now 
through the old common-sense medium. I 
can't tell how on earth I shall endure these 
four dreary years. How can I reconcile my- 
self to the trial of association with men who 
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look coldly and atrangely at onA| whUa one 
feels the blessedness of being loved hj — " 

^My dear fellaw/' said Loekwood^ inter- 
mpting him, ^^ I am no stoic I sympa- 
thize with yon in this new luqpinness of yoom 
yery heartily, and you have my wannest con- 
gratulations upon it ; but it's my ambition to 
be a true friend to you, and no sham one, and 
therefore please don't think me harsh if aft 
any time I give advice that may not exactly 
fall in with your own views. And now for 
the scratch," he added, as he placed his hands 
upon Grantlej's shoulders. ^^ Unless yon 
steer your course very wisely, my friend, this 
love affair will just make shipwreck of your 
own, your parents', and Miss Cecil's hopes. 
Don't throw yourself down, man^ on a baiak 
of roses, to dream away the coming years. 
No, no, you'll surely think too much of Miss 
Cecil to become a dreamer, instead of a worker. 
You will know that when love has a tendency 
to enervate one, it is no manly passion. It as 
seHsh-- it is one's destruction^" 
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GroDtley was ever hot-temrpered and wilfU. 
He started back from Im fdend'a touch, and 
thundered out — 

^ By heaven I Lockwood^ joa mustn't crosa 
me. You kmow not what I am when thrown 
off my guard/* 

Loekwood only looked calmly, but uik- 
dauntedly on the pale passion-^aken form be* 
fore him, and for a few moments preserved 
unbroken silence. Meanwhile the other had 
thrown himself into his chair, and buried his 
face in his hands. At last, watching his op- 
portunity, he said — 

^^ Grantley, do you mean to keep me aa a 
friend ?" 

His companion started — 
" Friend I Of course. Why not ? Why 
do you ask ? Can you doubt me ?' 

And as the four honest eyes met, the two 
friends caught each other's hands. 

" Then aucffer me now, in this hour of fever, 
to put your words to the test. Call me slow* 
blooded and passionless if you will. I shall 
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not heed it. I want to be a true fiiend| as 
I have said, and as snch, may possibly have 
my vagaries ; but those, if you confide in 
me, you will oyerlook. Will you suffer me 
to interpose myself between you and such 
ways and modes of proceeding as I may hold 
to be positively injurious to the realisation 
of your best wishes ?'• 

" I wiU." 

^^ So far good. Now for another test" 

" Let me hear it." 

" I want you to promise me you will get 
over a certain amount of work daily. We 
will read together if you like, and so shall 
help each other. Will you be held iu by so 
tight a rein T 

" I would not by any other man living, 
but by you I will. Oh I tame down this 
lion in me ; bring me low ; make me my- 
sel£'' 

" I tame the lion in you I I bring you low I 
You forget; you must forget. No arm of 
flesh can do that. But it grows late, and 
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as yon have accepted mj conditions, and we 
are entering both on new and untried scenes, 
it would be well for us to say our prayers 
together to-night." 

No opposition was oflFered, and the friends 
knelt together side by side in silence, and 
with heads bowed low. And shall we doubt 
that the Saviour of sinners walked then on 
the stormy waves within the heart of him 
who had so lately found himself without the 
power of self-mastery? No: for when he 
rose, the quivering lip, the moistened eyes, 
and the warm, friendly grasp of the hand, be- 
spoke the presence of far other feelings than 
those that had been raging so uncontrolled 
before. A deep calm succeeded the outbreak, 
and as the two friends parted for the night, 
they heard the midnight-toll echo solemnly 
along the almost deserted streets. 
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Flushed as the friends were with the aenae 
ofiheir new and important position in life, 
tb^ yet felt that the hour when dear rough 
Uncle Basbj's &ce would recede from Tiew, 
and leave them once more to each other, 
would be an unwelcome one. The earlj 
morning of his departure brought with it 
good promise of a fine day, and with the view 
of deferring the anticipated gloom a few hours, 
it was resolved that they should accompany 
the good squire in his journey home as £eur as 
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Woodstock, take luncheon thersi and return 
to their college hall to dine. 

During the first day or two Lockwood and 
Grantlej found th emselves left to their own 
mutual intercourse for resources of enjoyment 
— ^as fiftr, at least, as their own college was 
concerned. 

Sandilands, indeed, joined them once in a;ii 
afternoon walk, hut a crisis, in his case, was 
at hand, for whose exigences he was muster- 
ing all his mental strength— ^t no period con- 
siderable — and heace, in his economy of time, 
he allowed himself only very little relaxation 
from severe study. His was one of those 
temperaments in university life that acquire 
little or no prominence of any kind. Pos-^ 
sessed of only moderate meanS| little used to 
society, and, if the truth must be told, almost 
too inactive to adorn it, he kept the even 
tenor of his way, and moved in the throng of 
his fellow-undergraduates unrecognised, save 
by a few sober and discreet spirits like him- 
sd£ And blessed not a Uttle ate those men 

E w 
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wbo, like Sandilanck, escape shoals and quick- 
sands of error, not because they are invulner* 
able to the shafts of temptation, but because, 
from their natural constitution of heart and 
mind, they feel distaste for those situations, 
and associations with others, where the said 
shafts fly abroad in greater numbers. Per- 
haps we might say, did we not feel apprehen- 
sive of saying too much for our poor, imperfect 
human nature, that Lock wood's friend main- 
tained throughout a steady unvaiying course, 
simply because he couldn't help it None 
had any selfish regard for his society, so as 
to withdraw him from his books. The more 
lawless and profligate appeared to be scarcely 
conscious of his existence. Sandilands, in 
short, kept at a considerable distance from 
the edge of the precipice, because no impulse 
from within or without dragged or urged him 
towards it. His degree promised to be nothing 
more than a barely respectable one. The 
midnight oil flickered not for him. Withm 
a few minutes after t^ en had 
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sounded forth from the towers and steeples of 
the city, his neighbours in Magdalen College 
would, with little variation, hear his **oak 
sported." He certainly had no reputation as 
an early riser. Such indeed, were his cha- 
racteristics as to habits and morals, that he 
was frequently made the butt of a pleasantry- 
loving tutor's remarks ; whenever in the lec- 
ture room, his Pegasus — a slow beast, gene- 
rally — seemed to have received some extra 
damage in the wings. " Mr. Sandilands," — the 
tutor would say — " really, it is odd you cant 
make out this passage. You must have been 
following the hounds yesterday'' — or — " have 
left your senses behind at last night's ball'' — 
a sally that never failed to evoke the harm- 
less mirth of his class-mates, inasmuch as no 
man had been known to see Sandilands across 
a quadruped of any description, and he never 
had the least penchant for balls. He was an 
** awfully slow fellow ;*' just wise enough to 
look well after his own interests, and had 
little heart or energy to spare for the interests 
of other people. 
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Lockwood, one daj^ on returning to his 
rooms, noticed two apparentlj white packets 
on his table : one of which proved to be a 
letter from his father ; the other, two eards 
placed togeiher, each courteously inviting 
him to take ^^ a quiet glass of wine" with Mr. 
Thomas Sandilands and Mr. Fitzherbert Os<- 
bome, respectively. The reader shall know 
the contents of the paternal communication, 
possessing, as it does, the advantage of brevity, 
and because it will serve to throw into 
stronger outline certain incidents in the son's 
career. With a glance of pleasure, on recog- 
nizing the well-known handwriting, Look- 
wood broke the seal, and read-^ 

" Wigan, October 21st, 18—. 

*^My dear Walter, 

* " By this time I conclude jon 
will have reached Oxford, I have sufficient 
confidence in you to feel that you will not 
forget the subject of our conversation when 
we last met. You well know, my boy, that 
I am anxious to forward your interests in life 
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M muah aa my limited means will aUow. 
Ton will probably want a little pocket money, 
and beoioe I aioloae a cheque for ten pounds. 
Be careful how you spend it. 

^^ I have a long letter from your late tutor 
this morning, which gives me great satisfae^ 
tion, and leads me to add a few words more. 
You know, Walter, that business men con* 
tract the habit of being brief and explicit in 
their correspondence. 

^^ Your tutor draws out before me a bright 
outline of your future prospects as a scholar. 
He tells me you persevere and plod well, and 
have a good headpiece, though, of course, my 
dear boy, he needn't have told me that. Now, 
as you may imagine from the struggles of my 
early life, I have no knowledge of University 
matters ; but I am told that your degree men 
are divided into class-men and pass- men, and 
that the former stand by far the best chance 
of pushing their way through this world. I 
think the least you can do to show your sense 
of the exertions I have made to place you at 
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college, is to strain for a first-class — and no- 
thing lower. I shall be sorely disappointed 
if you fail, and shall look upon my money a& 
thrown away. 

** Yonr sister Beatrice continues very ill — 
you see your poor mother was consumptive. 
No more at present, save three words — work I 
work ! I work ! ! ! from 

^^ Your affectionate father, 

"John Lockwood.'* 

Lockwood held the letter in thoughtful 
mood, for a few moments, before he moved 
from the spot where he had perused it. His 
was a brave heart, and his too, a calm, cool 
judgment During those silent minutes the 
one brought its suggestions to bear upon the 
other, and the young student felt uneasy as 
he measured the high honours his father's 
letter bade him strain after, with his capabi- 
lities for attaining them. He remembered 
his deficiencies as to memory, but the brave 
heart whispered — ** Make the more notes.** 
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He had a fondness for logic, and his good 
taste in translating the classics had been 
highly commended. In fine, the calm judg- 
ment came to the decision that, by severe 
head work and constant application, the first 
class might be obtained, though the possibi- 
lity of disappointment drew from him a deep 
sigh. How could he bear to cross the hopes 
of his father ? And pride suggested that he 
could scarcely suffer himself, wittingly, to 
sink in the estimation of those who had 
uttered so favourable an augury as to the 
result of his academical studies. 

Then, turning to the cards, he discovered 
that both invitations were for that same even- 
ing. Something in his father's letter sat 
heavily on his heart, and he felt indisposed 
to commence a new acquaintance just then, 
while the proposal of Sandilands held out to 
him a pleasant prospect of disemburthening 
his mind to one who, though not the most 
acute in intellect, had been to him, so far, an 
asfreeable and attached friend. 

£ 5 
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He was debating what to do, when Grant* 
ley entered. 

^^Lockwood, you're going, of course, lo 
Osborne's rooms ? I have an inyitation/' 

^'And have you made up your mind to 
go?'' 

^^ Decidedly. One must have some kind 
of harmless excitement to counterbalance the 
dulness of this kind of life.'' 

^^ Y-e-8," cautiously assented the other. 

" Come along, old fellow," said Grantley, 
gently seizing his friend bj the shoulder, as 
if by that means to shake him, in an amicable 
way, out of the brown study into which he 
seemed to be relapsing. 

^^ No, I can't go this time/' 

*^ How so r 

^^ Sandilands wants me, and I am low and 
out of spirits to-night; I don't care just yet 
about making any new aoquaintanoes." 

^^ Out of spirits f Just my own case. Come 
with me; Osborne's a droll fellow^ and 
capital company." 
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^^ Doubtless ; but I Ve had a letter from home, 
and feel hardly prepared to encounter a new 
face." 

Grantlej was already impatient of delay, 
and, too busy with his own speculations on 
the approaching introduction to notice the 
nature of the reason Lockwood had last as- 
signed for decUning Osborne's invitation, he 
sprang quickly towards the door, and calling 
out that he would explain the cause of his 
friend's absence, rapidly descended the stair- 
case. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



A QUIET GLASS OF WINE. 

Now Grantley, be it observed, had received 
an invitatioD to take " a quiet glass of wine/' 
and hence, without doubt, as he crossed the 
quadrangle to his new friend's rooms, he 
would be likely to associate the idea of seeing 
a strange face with the prospect of spending 
the evening in snug chat between themselves. 
But as he ascended the staircase, leading to 
his destination, these expectations were soon 
dispelled. The door leading to Osborne's 
rooms was ajar, and the freshman was sud- 
denly and unexpectedly confronted with so 
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many strangers that, after walking into the 
room some paces without recognition or wel- 
come, he drew back again under the impres- 
sion that he had missed his road. But though 
none had greeted his entrance he soon became 
painfully aware that his exit had not passed 
unnoticed, for before he could leave the 
threshold, a small, keen-eyed, Skye terrier, 
hitherto unobserved, rushed at his legs from 
beneath a chair, and proceeded to inflict 
canine vengeance on his trousers. Finding it 
to be dangerous to stir, and not knowing with 
whom, individually, to remonstrate on this 
unlocked for attack, he soon gave unmistake- 
able notice of his position by an ejaculation 
that brought the company and the host to his 
assistance. Meanwhile the dog's infuriate 
rage was being rather increased than dimin- 
ished, as a mingled tumult of laughs and 
threats sounded from within. 

*' Down, Grip, you cur ! Bless me, sir, is 
it you ? Eeally, how shall I apologise ? A 
mpst singular introduction to what I hope 
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may prove a lasting friendship ; bat-«(I'n 
hang that dog after this) — ^pray walk in.'' 

^^Is yoor name Osborne?" asked Grantley^ 
somewhat re-assared of his safety as to life, 
limb, and habiliments. 

The ondergradoate addressed replied ia 
the aflirmatiiTe; bat kept politely pooling 
out apologies to his new gaest and inyectiyes 
against Grip in such comical confusion that, 
finding himself unhurt, Grantley joined too 
in the general chorus of laughter, while the 
dog was unceremoniously kicked by his 
master into an inner room. 

In a few minutes the guests returned each 
to his place. Fragrant clouds of smoke filled 
the room, and the wine appeared to be circu- 
lating freely, 

^ You would scarcely expect to see all 
these moA, sir-~I mean, if you will allow me 
the freedom, Grandey — but in self-defence I 
must ex}^in that they are frienda of mine 
who take advantage of my known aversion to 
solitude to come in at all hours, and really. 
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in th« main, I must give them the character 
of being quiet fellows, and add that it makes 
me feel quite a £Bither, with such promise and 
talent all around me. It's affecting— verj.'' 

^^ Oh I please make no explanation. I am 
happy to accept your — ^* 

^*No, but that dog — ^it's quite too bad. 
Beally I can't understand his seizing a gen- 
tleman ; he ought to hare known the differ- 
eece. Well-trained as he's been, one would 
have thought that in his case the old maxim, 
^ esyperimiia docel^ would have kept his im- 
pudent mouth shut,** 

So quickly did the speaker talk, and so 
confusedly did his sentences run into each 
other, that Grantley extracted only fragment- 
ary information from them. Odd ideas, how- 
ever, floated in hia mind that his new 
acquaintance meant to inform him he kept 
his dog for active work of some particular 
liAlure, which it appeared the animal^ in the 
late instance^ had carried on against the 
wr<H)g object This impression he laughingly 
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oommanicated, and a general titter was the 

result. 

*^ Silenee, my sons/' urged Osborne in mock 

grayitj, as he rose and raised his voice to the 

requisite pitch. 

Then turning to Grantlej, he continued — 
^^Listeui and you shall know the whole 

history of that unmannerly cur's education. 

The fact is I find that this noble Uniyersity 

is haunted ; yes, in the beautiful words of 

Hood— 

* Over all there hangs a spell, 
A sense of mystery the spirit danntedj 
And said as plain as words oonld tell, 
The place is haunted/ 

My place at least, sir, is haunted not by 
guardian Lares and Penates, not by nymphs 
and goddesses from woods and fountains; but 
by — shall I call them vampires, cormorants, 
vultures — " 

*' Wolves I" suggested a voice. 

*' Right, my friend. A very original idea 
that, and full of expression. Hope for you 
lights her soft mellow taper within the cham- 
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bers of my soul. You'll pass jet, and be 
ploughed no more. Yes, the term *wolf ' 
just expresses, as I take it, the nature of 
the animal that infests the staircase up which 
you came, and makes most offensive noises 
against my door.'' 

Grantley opened his large honest eyes into 
the speaker's face in utter amazement 

^'A wolf in a metaphorical sense, and 
too many of 'em. And since it happens to 
be my unhappy lot to be one of the most dis- 
tinguished objects of these monsters' attentions 
— attentions too pointed and too assiduous to be 
agreeable, since, moreover, it cannot be that 
this worthy knot of firm friends around 
me should always be near to protect my un- 
offending person from their violence, I consi- 
dered it to be my duty to select a friend by 
whom I should never be left, and who would 
unite his tact and energy to my own in the 
repulsion of such onsets. In a most fortunate 
moment that friend and I met. In that 
moment, sir, I became the happy owner of 
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that remarkable dog. Ton might have gaessed 
hj the peculiar aotiTitjr of his movements 
and by the habit he has of inclining his head^^ 
so as to give him the appearance of positively 
legal acumen and wisdom, that he is q 
quadruped by no means slow in the aequ]si-i> 
tion of ideas, a quadruped—" 

*^ Cut it short, Osborne ; the rest to*mor« 
row," su^ested one of the party, in an im- 
patient tone. 

*^ I saw/' continued ^e first speaker, with 
a deprecatory glance at the intruder, ^* that 
in order to preserve my private hours from 
intrusion I must drop argument and take 
up intimidation. These wretches are too 
obtuse to be convinced of their utter loss of 
time and energy in visitmg me, and so, to 
check their disreputable practices, I one day 
hh on the following expedient. I was at 
home that day, dull and shaky from over- 
application — " 

^ Oh !" exclaimed a voice, accompanied by 
laughs all round. 
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^From over-applicationi sir/' reramed 
Osbornei sententiouBly, and patting on a look 
of iojnred innocence. ^^ In &ct I had sent isi 
an ^ finger/ and, while in this statB of solitndei 
a ^wolf ' of more than ordinary fierceness and 
oonrage entered. The creature remained a 
longer time than was polite, and threw me 
into a positive fever. This won't do any 
longer, thought L That dog, now yelping 
in the bitter agony of separation from his 
master, lay then on the hearth-rug, studying 
my thoughts. He was always acute and 
obedient. I rose, and placed my coat on the 
chsdr, BO as to let it fall, like a curtain, on the 
floor; then placing my door a little ajar, and 
tying some string round the handle, I sta* 
tioned the chair ai the opposite end of the 
room, and threw the string over its back. At 
the word of command the dog lay down under 
my seat'^not being able to see the door for 
the coat before him. In a minute or two 
more, quiedy taking the string into my own 
hand, I proceeded to open in a slow, surrep- 
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titioas manner, the article that conceals the 
contents of my penetralia from vulgar eyes, 
jnst as it would be stirred by a suspicious 
character, wishing to enter the apartment 
without attracting notice. I could perceive 
that my canine friend was moving, but he had 
been told to lie down, and therefore would 
not break through discipline. He's a dog 
that whines and shivers very much when 
game's afoot, and, allowing this state of ex- 
citement to last a little, while yet the door 
kept creaking slowly on its hinges, I at last 
made between my closed teeth that peculiar 
hiss, whose language seems to be known to 
the canine understanding. The stratagem 
succeeded : the dog instantly rushed out, with 
blind fury, at the door — ^and has ever done so 
since, the moment it is opened. At the 
sight of a Similar face he has learned to stop 
short ; but, you see, it was awkward for you — 
very." 

** But were there no familiar-faced wolves, 
as you call them, to defeat your purpose ?'* 
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" Yes : but then you see Grip has a 
memorji and that hiss once uttered, sunul- 
taneously with any particular person's 
entrancci at once marks him, in Grip's in- 
stinct, as his master's enemy, and he is treated 
accordingly." 

**But the effect r 

^^ Is admirable. Common humanity, of 
course, leads me at once to warn the intruder 
— ^ Take care of that dog, he's a most yicious 
brute ; you'd better call again.' And so, 
rather than run the risk of becoming a hos- 
pital patient, the visitor ^ mizzles.' Now and 
then indeed an unsuspecting wolf drops in, 
but their visits have decreased considerably. 
Let me recommend you, my friend, to adopt 
the same expedient*" 

** Eeally, I am thankftil to feel your advice 
is not needed,'' replied Grantley, smiling. 

Osborne looked up into his face with a 
half-suppressed sigh, as though he would 
have said, " In good truth I wish your lot were 
mine 1" To certain persons it is always a 
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source of chagrin to diacover that others are 
in a much better podtion than thej are theoh 
selves ; and they will too often comfort them- 
selves for the sorry figure th^ present in the 
eontrasti by the probabilitf of a disastrous 
change in the circumstances of the more 
fortunate being, so that their experiences may 
be brought the more to a par^ and some of the 
blame attached to their own fall be thereby 
self-complacently lessened. All these things 
in quick succession passed through the mind 
of the senior undergraduate as he looked 
earnestly into the face of the younger* 

^^Tott are on the confines of Elysiom 
already, my friend/' he said to Grantlcy, 
^^ but we shall see how it is wi& you by and 
bye — time will show." 

Any one who had heard Qrantley*s lament- 
ation to Lockwood as to the iqpparent tedious- 
ness of the life opening out before him, wotild 
have found it hard to reconcile herewith the 
momentarily increasing interest he todk in the 
exciting scenes now around him. Bottle a&er 
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bottle was uncorked, and *^t1ieir contents dis- 
posed of in a remarkablj agile manner. Ora- 
torical abilities — ^ thoughts that breathe and 
words that bum/' which would have done no 
discredit to a Burke or a Sheridan, revealed 
ihe presence of sparkling wit, and rising 
genius in that suffocating, heated, noisy room. 
The very &cility with which one or two lead- 
ing men of the number clothed the skeletons 
of ordinary and even uninteresting topics with 
the pulsing flesh of eloquence pointed to their 
possession of treasures that might be rendered 
invaluable, if brought to bear on the public 
weal, through the channel of the sacred and 
secular institutions of dieir nvtive land. But 
^^ the quiet glass of wine " surely never before 
created so disorderly a chaos. Eloquence began 
to degenerate into unconnected, rambling 
rank The natural temperament of each, kept 
in some abeyance before, soon broke through 
all restraint. Some were quarrelling, some 
were in closed firatemissation with each other. 
The musical tongue of eloquence stuttered 
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and stammered as if it had been palsy-stricken, 
and genins sat with' heavy, swollen, glassy 
eyes as though all intellectual light and har- 
mony had taken wing away from their former 
home. In one comer of the room sat Osborne 
himself in a lounging chair, which by dint of 
great exertain he had drawn closely to that of 
a guest, to whom, singularly oblivious of that 
time-honoured maxim, ^^ Example is better 
than precept,'* he was inveighing — while his 
own head rested from its excessive weight 
upon his breast-against the demoralising 
effects of intemperance. A canine dispute had 
arisen in another comer, in which Grip him- 
self, relieved from the agony of separation 
from his master, and restored to society again, 
was taking an active part ; and it was one of 
so noisy a character that the whole combined 
energies of the company were at too low an 
ebb to stop it. Osborne availed himself of 
the circumstance to bring in the following 
coherent and logical illustration — " Now what 
I s-s-say *s for your good— your good. I s-s- 
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say, look at those dogs. Now they're drank ; 
they must be. It's of no use — they are* 
You're going to deny it, your lips move, you're 
going to deny my statement, sir, that Shaks - 
peare — no — who's the fellow? — Watts — says 

' Let dogB delight to bark and bite. 
For 'tis their nature to.' 

But it's not to be borne that a young man of 
your talent, you know, should imitate dogs," 
&c. To such volubly uttered sentences the 
guest opposite paid no other attention than 
that testified by an occasional elevation of the 
head, which, however, soon fell again upon 
the arm of the chair. The concluding counsels 
were — " Now, my young friend, mind your 
promise ; I really feel a deep interest in you 
already; keep clear of debt, as I d*d-on't, I'm 
sorry to say," 

And who, then, was the silent, heavy 
listener? Could it be ? Yes it was — no other 
than Edward Grantley. 

An hour or two passed away — an hour or 
two past the midnight chime. Many of the 

YOU I. F 
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oompaliy had walked or reeled home, but still 
a &Wy and Grantley with them, remained, in 
a greater or lesser degree of stupor. The 
fames of the wine rolled away at last from the 
naturally active energies of the host. 

A little knot sat in council round the fire. 

" What is one to do with him ?" asked one. 

"Can't say. The poor fellow will cer- 
tainly get into Bobby's clutches " (Anglic^ 
the Berd. Bobert Jones, student of Christ 
Churchy College tutor, and pro-proctor) ** to- 
morrow. Not a bright beginning of his 
University coursci eh ? But we must hope 
the end — for all of us— may be better.*' 

^^ Double-first yet, perhaps/' said one, senti- 
mentally. 

Osborne at length rose, though he was evi- 
dently not himself yet. 

"Well, gentlemen," said he, "you have 
chosen to honour me with the title^^^ The 
Gk>od Samaritan,' because of my inherent 
benevolence as eidiibited in helping men to go 
la bed who unhappily can't help themselves. 
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With your equally benevolent assistance, FU 
raise our friend here, and possibly we may 
, reach his distant dormitory if we try/* 

In a few minutes more the heavy tread of 
four or five gownsmen echoed along the 
silent landing. They passed by Lockwood's 
rooms, but all was hushed. The inse&sible 
mass was deposited on the' bed appointed to 
receive it, and so was Grantley left to the 
sobering influences of silence and sleep, and 
the reflections of waking moments. 



P 2 
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CHAPTER VII. 



GRANTLEY SENDS IN AN '* -fflGER." 



LoGKWooD and Grantley had made arrange- 
ments to read together an hour before break- 
fast) and, as long as no other invitation should 
set this purpose aside, to take that matutinal 
repast with each other alternately. But alas 
for the fickleness of human resolves gener- 
ally I The first apparition that roused Grant- 
ley from a heavy, dreamy sleep, at an early 
hour on the following morning, to the re- 
alities around him, was that of his friend at 
his bedside, completely dressed, — his face 
somewhat flushed by the strenuous exertions 
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he had used to render Grantley sengible of liis 
presence, and to remind him of their under- 
taking. 

*^ Grantley, old fellow, yon mast be a stone ! 
One would think so from your preposterous 
weight. Or are you suddenly deaf? YouVe 
quite spoiled my sweet voice through shouting 
at you. But, ^ come, arouse thee, my merry, 
merry man ; this' (as the glee goes) * is our 
opening day.' And a very pretty beginning it 
is, truly I Just ten minutes for you to shake 
off your sleepy fit, make acquaintance with 
cold water, redace into same shape your 
affrighted hair, dress, and to work." 

"Oh, bother work! Cure me of this 
splitting head-ache. You ought to do it, for 
you've contrived to increase its agonies sim- 
ply tenfold by giving me such a shaking." 

^^ Headache I Oh, that's unfortunate, and, 
now that I look at you — it does seem as 
though you were not quite yourself. By-the 
bye, did you hear that fearful noise last 
night ?" 
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^^Noise^" repeated Grantleyi rubbing his 
eyes, and looking sleepily into hid friend's 
face, ** What noise r 

^^ Ohy merely such a nproar as one would 
expect an elephant to make if he were to take 
it into his head to mount these stairs. Such 
snorting sounds and trampling of feet. It 
made me rush out of bed in a twinkling, but 
it stopped suddenly, and when I opened my 
oak, I heard nothing of it/' 

^^ LsAt night I I don't know where I was 
last night. Oh, yes, I do ; I went with that 
message of yours to Osborne's rooms. But 
what became of me then ? Did you see me 
afittYrards? I can't think. I'm mad with 
this racking head-aohe." 

Lockwood looked as one amazed, and felt 
unwilling to prolong the conversation. Bid- 
ding his friend, in a sad but kindly tone, to 
lie still and omit work for that morning, he 
left the room. 

Two hours later Grantley still slept. His 
scout roused him. 
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He was a tall, imgamly-Iooking tnan, with 
a red, pimpled face, and eyes peculiariy 
expressive of merriment, but one who could 
look as serious under risibility-creating 
emotions, as though be were the bearer of a 
death-warrant 

"Very sorry to disturb yer, sir; but Mr. 
Jones wants yer," and a gleam of proroking 
amusement shot athwart the blotched face as 
the message was given. 
^WoxiUmef What for?" 
*^ Can't purtend to say, sir," replied Eobert, 
looking all the while as though he knew 
everything that was going to happen. So 
at least Grantley thought. 

The scout went out into the sitting-room, 
where he seemed to linger an inordinate time, 
just as though he was preparing breakfast for 
the whole college instead of a single gentle- 
man. Grantley, listening to his ingress and 
egress, and perceiving an unusual bustle, half- 
opened his bed-room door, and was amazed 
to see his table covered with cups and saucers. 
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and laden with substantial viands from kitchen 
and larder. 

" Kobert." 

" Yes, sir." 

" Why, what on earth's the matter ? What's 
all this ? Am I in my wrong rooms ? Does the 
whole college breakfast in my sitting-room ?" 

** No, sir; but I was told you were a going 
to give a breakfast this morning, an' I've pre- 
pared accordin'/' 

"Give a breakfast! Nonsense, man!" 
almost shrieked the amazed undergraduate. 
Then, stamping his foot with passion, he pro- 
ceeded — " By whose authority have you 
dared to play me this trick ? If I'm a fresh- 
man, sir, do you take me for a fool?" 

** Oh, dear no, sir. Please be easy, sir. 
Yer see, sir, I was told yer was at Mr. 
Osborne's party last night, and that yer axed 
'em all to breakfast in your rooms, and there's 
twenty on 'em coming. I haven't got chairs 
enow yet, but mayhap, sir, ]\fr. Lockwood 
can lend yer all his'n, but one." 
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^*I asked them to breakfast I It's im« 
possible/' 

'* Not a bit of it, sir. Begging yer pardon 
yer did, an' there's no mistake about it. 
John waited on the genelmen last night, and 
he told me all about it ; and John's mother 
goes for to say that he never told a lie in all 
his life — which I wish T never had, sir, for it's 
a nateral bad 'abit ; and there's twenty on 
'em comin', sir, and time's up." 

There was no contradicting asseverations 
so solemnly made. Bobert might just then 
have stood for the personiEcation of Truth 
itself; and Grantley saw no other alternative 
than to resign himself quietly to his fate. In 
a few minutes more, when he had almost 
completed his toilet, he opened again the 
door as the indefatigable scout entered his 
sitting-room. 

" Mr. Osborne, 'an six or seven of the genel- 
men's a comin', sir — just round the corner." 

" Well, but what about Mr. Jones ? Did 
he say at what time he wants me ?" 

F 5 
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^^ No, sir, he didn't ; bat gendmea goes to 
Um generally just arter lecture. Lots o^ 
time yet, air. 'Spose you'll hare some beer, 
sir?" 

"Beer I It isn't luncheon time, is it? 
What in the name of all that's comical do you 
mean ?" 

" Nothin* but what I says, sir ; never did. 
Beer and breakfast yer see, sir, begins with 
the same letter, and they goes together 
here," remarked Bobert, with a self-satisfied 
air« 

And then came a chorus of knocks at the 
outer door, and a chorus of morning saluta- 
tions succeeded. Grrantley hastily threw on 
his dressing gown and presented himself. 

" Ah, Grantiey,'' began Osborne, intedard- 
ing his words with a series of quick laughs, 
*' how are you ? Bless me, your hospitality 
exceeds all bound&» By Jove I what a break- 
fast." 

" I cls»in no credit for the fare, whaterer it 
is,'' returned the confused freshman. "You 
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must excuse — I mean I ought to have teen 
aware — that is, it was naturally to be expected 
that you should come ; and Robert, I believ^^ 
has done his best. For myself" — and the 
speaker smiled faintly, and looked a little 
sheepish—*' I feel a little unwell, and — '* 

" Therefore we excuse all apologies, my 
friend," broke in Osborne, who seemed to be 
the Mercurius of the party. ** Only excited 
by new scenes, which are of course flurrying. 
We'll set you at ease in a twinkling. The 
pulse is a little low, perhaps ; let us fall to-^ 
the other fellows will drop in, one by one, as 
we go on." 

Reminded by these words of his duties «« 
host, Grantley placed himself vts-i'Vis with 
the cold roast chickens and pigeon-pie, of 
which he distributed liberal portions to those 
present — sad at heart, though — for Madeline 
appeared to haunt his thoughts all the time, 
and he caught himself repeatedly speculating 
w4iat would be the nature of her<5omm«ntsJon 
his proceedings dming the la^ few hours. 
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** If you feel seedy, let me suggest a little 
beer/' said Osborne, as he raised a large 
foaming silver tankard full of that beverage 
to his lips ; '* the bitter here's a capital tonic, 
and will soon put you all right." 

Grantley's manner, during the whole re- 
past, was uneasy. His conversational powers 
were, by no means, displayed to advantage. 
He was surrounded by gay hearts and laugh- 
ing faces, but his thoughts were all of Made- 
line, and his answers those of a man of pre- 
occupied mind. 

It was late before the breakfast party had 
assembled, and the college lectures had com- 
menced before they had half discussed the fare 
before them. During this interval Lockwood 
entered. He started, as he beheld the room 
so full, but recovering his surprise, asked — 

'* Are you going to the next lecture, Grant- 
ley ? Your name is down for it, and you 
have missed one already." 

Our friend's misery was in no way allevi- 
ated by this visit. Many of the company rose 
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and went out into the quadrangle in readiness 
for the lecture. Grantley leant back in his 
chair with a disconsolate expression of coun- 
tenance, and with a stretch and a yawn, re- 
plied — 

" My dear fellow 111 explain all by and 
bye. Meanwhile, I feel hardly awake enough 
for lecture. My head aches frightfully, and 
my faculties are so obfuscated that the tutor 
would think me a fool if he put me on. I 
should like to cut a better figure before join- 
ing my class." 

"Hadn't you better shew yourself," sug- 
gested Lockwood. " Little notice may be 
taken of you the first time. I wouldn't miss 
if I were you ; do go." 

" Excuse me, I think our friend is hardly 
up to the mark," interposed Osborne, who 
still continued in the room with one or two 
others. " Jones^ in the main, is a very good 
fellow, but he's rather hard on freshmen 
sometimes, and very apt to bring out their 
powers if he can, when they first go to him." 

" Ah I just so ; then that decides me," Sfud 
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Gkantley, taming to his friend; "bmt how 
can I escape with decorum ?'' 

^ Decorum I pooh, man I Nothing's easier," 
replied Osborne. ^' Take out your card, and 
scribble * seger' in the comer. Tou may dine 
then in your own rooms if you lifce." 

liodcwood, discontented and uneasy, looked 
down silently at the ground. 

iMeanwhile the card was taken out, and the 
needful word written upon it, and then handed 
to the merry scout for transmission to the 
tutor. The aforesaid functionary, as he took 
it, looked provokiagly misduevous, and pre- 
sently withdrew ; and Lockwood quickly fol- 
Iow!ed him. 

** That's a steady-pacer, Grantley," remarked 
Osl>otme, as Loekwood disappeared. 

** Yes; a very quiet worthy fellow, and a 
great friend of nune,''ir©turned the other, with 
a sigh. 

^* Never oflf bis balaooe, -eh?'* remarked 
Osborne, looking wickedly into his com^ 
paiiion's face. 

M was a look that pierced into Granftley's 
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hoart'e core, and called ap into his featares an 
answering look of angry vexation. 

" Well, my notion is,*' said Osborne, ob- 
serving it, ** tkat this kind of life without 
certain alleviations thereof could only be called 
a species of monastic seclusion. Those old 
jockeys must have died of the blues if tiiey 
hadn't forced themselves to be jolly now and 
then. One stands in need of some excitement 
here to keep the Hood from stagnating. The 
sight of tbese old bnildings is enough to turn 
a man to stone, unless his nature is as cold as 
their o'wn." 

Grantley assented to these observations, 
whose tenor, it will be recollected, coincided 
so exactly witji his own feelings. One by one 
the guests departed from the breakfast table. 
OAome ouly remaiHed, and he stetioned him- 
self in meditative attitut^e, with his back to 
his iriend's £re-place; and iis face, over 
which the college-cap was protmdimg almost 
perpendicularly, was bent as in thought, mx 
the (heartibrrug. The languid form of Orazit- 
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1 ey lay stretched upon a couch in front of the 
fire. 

A rap at the door. Robert entered. 

" Please, sir, Mr. Jones wants to see you 
to-morrow; so I hopes you'll make yerself 
quite comfortable till then." Robert's hope, 
as expressed in his features, caused the younger 
undergraduate to bite his lips. 

"Oh, never mind, my friend," urged Osborne 
observing his companion's discomfiture. 
" Several hour8,a night's rest, and a substantial 
breakfast to boot come before the morrow. 
Jones is a whining old woman, and won't give 
himself the trouble to be strict in his enquiries. 
You may soon put him on a wrong scent in 
the matter, if you want to do so." 

When the reader is introduced to Mr. Jones 
in due course, it may strike him that Osborne 
certainly did not give a faithful portrait of 
him in calling him " a whining old woman." 
And Grantley, be it said, scarcely relished the 
questionably sound advice his new friend had 
just given him, but he drew his hand across 
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his forehead to hide the frowns that followed 
the suggestion. 

And those frowns, moreover, bespoke his 
consciousness of the new chains that were be- 
ing forged for him. A painfril notion flitted 
across his mind that the influence of his new 
acquaintance would scarcely be that which 
Madeline, or her uncle, would desire to see 
exercised oyer him. But such a train of re- 
flections, in the presence of the unconscious 
cause of them, appeared to be somewhat dis- 
ingenuous, and, not without eflbrt, he banished 
them. 

" I must say my suspense is considerably 
relieved," he remarked. " I may stand the 
tutor better to-morrow." 

'* Of course. Think no more about him to- 
day. * Life let us cherish.' A little society 
would do you good, if you'll let me prescribe." 

Grantley only shrugged his shoulders, shook 
his head, and looked a volume of unutterable 
objections. 
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•* Well, suppose we have a snug chat be- 
tween ourselves ?" 

Grantley replied ttat he should like it rery 
much. He didn't like to be alone just then. 
He couldn't bear to think of Madeline now, 
and was afraid of a visit from Lockwood. 

" Then, my dear fellow, come to my rooms. 
No one will be there. Come at once, for in 
ten minutes lectures will be over. We'll sport 
the oak, take in a goodfitock of creature com- 
forts, and laugh at dull care, and shut our- 
sdves in from this heavy rain. By Jove 1 it 
pours like cabbage-water from a colander." 

Before Gkantley could express assent or 
dissent, his friend had called to Eobert, and 
requested him to complete the requisite ar- 
rangements. His uneasiness at the prospect 
of Lockwood's visit led him to look upon this 
invitation as a source of relief, and he em- 
braced it accordingly. 
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CHAPTER Vm. 



LOBD FOREBTEB. 

The retreat to which Osbonke had mvited 
hifi new fiiesid was not so speedily gained 
after all. Like all men who will not snffer 
themselves to be fettered by rules, whether 
of their own or anybody else's forming, 
Osborne was a creature of variable moods. 
The two were crossing the quadrangle, when 
a irolce from an opposite window called out 
to him. 

^^ Come with me, Onntley,'' he whispered, 
^^ A anew &oemay do you good. Til intro- 
dacB you to a distinguished friend of mine.'' 
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Grantley appeared anxious to avoid the 
promised introdnction, and glanced uneasily 
at his watch. 

"Oh! don't be afraid/' urged his com- 
panion, interpreting his reluctance as that of 
a freshman's fear of breaking through 
etiquette, " Lord Forester will count your ac- 
quaintance to be an acquisition. Can you 
turn a compliment nicely ?" 

" Why do you ask me ?" 

" Because/' replied the other, in a low tone, 
" because his lordship is a peculiar individual 
— very. He's very rich, and just as good- 
natured. But you'll soon find out he has 
weak points." 

Grantley could not entertain, with any com- 
fort, the prospect of waiting awhile below ia 
a pelting shower, till his companion should 
return. He therefore did as desired. They 
were met on the first floor by a thin, pale, un- 
healthy looking man, whose long, light-brown 
hair, much disordered, was thrown back from 
his forehead, as if in the throes of thought he 
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had been striving to personify the old Welsh 
bard of the poet Gray. 

" Come in, Osborne, come in ; you're a man 
of some discernment— some a— h, fancy. Tm 
actually going in for some laurels. You know 
my propensity. I scribbled verses in the 
earliest days of my infancy — almost in my 
cradle." 

" Then the ' tuneful nine ' must have pre- 
sided over the dawn of your being," said 
Osborne. 

*' Well, well; *jpoeto nasdtur non fit^ you 
know. But critics assert that authors are not 
always the best judges of their own produc- 
tions; so that, brilliant as I have felt this 
morning, I had rather have your opinion as. 
to what I have done. Just let me read my 
lines to you." 

Lord Forester was all excitement. His 
eyes " with fine phrenzy rolling,'' appeared as 
yet to be utterly unconscious of the presence 
of a third party. 

"Oh, by the bye," interposed Osborne, 
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^' permit me to introduce a friend, to whom the 
ways and doings of oar noble nniyersity are 
aa yet new and untried. I trust we shall find 
him to be a man not insensible to the just 
claims of genius. Mr. Grantley -^ Lord 
Forester/' 

During the preamble to this introductioo, 
Grantley's attention had been attracted by the 
peculiar state of the apartment. There were 
comforts, elegances, luxuries, on every ^de ; 
everything suitable to the rank of the young 
nobleman before him, but lying in as com- 
plete a state of chaos as could possibly be 
imagined. Before a fire, each on a velvet 
cushion, reposed two Pomeranian dogs, half 
asleep. A basket, filled with foolscap papers, 
well scrawled over, had been overturned in 
the young lord's hurry to admit his visitors, 
and its contents were scattered in confusion 
over the carpet. Every chair in the room was 
pre«occupied — ^books, hats, academical cos« 
tume, riding -whips, fishing-tackle, forming a 
few of the items in this disorder. 
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'' Oh { I see ; an * umbra,' eh, Osborne." 

Then, advancing with an easy air of wel- 
eome, he took Grantley's hand. 

^^ Glad to see you. I'm rather in a state 
of disarrangement, as you must perceive; but 
then, you know, one cannot check the up- 
soarings of thought to attend to such mundane 
naatters." 

This was really a long speech for a man to 
make whose heart was evidently so pre- 
occupied". 

" Sit down, my friends," pursued Lord 
Forester, as he made a hasty stride towairds 
his writing desk^ on which he had left a 
manuscripts ^^ I am impatient to have your 
opinion. You see, I am thinking of having a 
shot at the ^ Newdegate,' under the coavic- 
tion that I have as much right to try for it M 
some other fellowa bave^ who may fancy ihey 
possess the ^ vis poeticaJ '' 

^^A very noble ambition, but decidedly 
spoken with too low dja opinion of your own 
abilities/' replied Osborne. 
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Lord Forester's features nnderwent a 
modest flush. 

" Well, well, my friend, you shall hear my 
attempt, though I ought to premise that of 
course the lines I am about to read will yet 
require the latest touch. The subject for this 
year is, as you are doubtless aware, ' The 
Death of Harold.* A-hem, a-hem. You 
stall tell me how you like the beginning — 

'* AwakOi oh ! miue ; oh ! mas6| awake to tell 
How fearM was the fight when Harold fell." 

" Ah I" groaned Osborne, sympathetically, 
** must have been, no doubt. It is for poetry, 
not for history, to paint the picture as it 
should be painted. That's a happy he- 
ginning, very — ^two beauties in it, if not more. 
First six words very nicely balanced. Serve 
to rouse a fellow up. Remind one of a flourish 
of drums and trumpets. Second line of the 
pathetic cast. Very good idea I — will awake 
in the audience two passions at once. Work 
upon these, my lord, and I venture to say 
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your poem will, irresistibly, win its way to 
fame." 

^^ Thanks for your kindly appreciation, Mr. 
Critic," said Lord Forester, smiling forth his 
gratitude ; and then he proceeded — 



*< Harold the greats Harold the good, renowned* 
For deeds of emprise high the coontrj round.' 



9$ 



"Excuse me, Lord Forester,*' broke in 
Osborne, " but it strikes me those four lines 
are unique, and very suggestive. They woul d 
sound well wedded to solemn music, with 
soft swelling out of harmony, and * dying 
falls,* and — don't you agree with me. Grant- 
ley?' 

The junior undergraduate thus addressed 
was in heart very far away from Oxford just 
then, in a certain window recess in Steeple- 
Norton HaU, and was listening with the inner 
ears to tones very diflferent from those in 
the real world, that, as Osborne spoke, re- 
called him to himself. 

" Oh I undoubtedly ; very good," he repeated, 
vacantly; though, had he been pressed to 

VOL. I. G 
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quote what he professed to^ admire i& Levd 
Forester's lines, he must have been perplexed 
to do so. 

Impatient of interruption, Lord Forester 
cleared his throat quieklj, and pvoceeded-^ 

'^Qft hat0 1 Bdeif, 0*exi in tta month of Jtuie, 
TheskieB dbsdited by ther waning moon"—" 

Grantley and Osborne exchanged quick 
glances, unnoticed by the noble author and 
impropriator. 

*' Ab well as in December ; then the night 
Iff wondronB dresTi and biiBtleA np with frighib 
Then melancholio owIb, in ivied towers. 
Scream hideous miudo all the Hve-long hoOMK 
Silence and darknesB, solemn sisterhood, 
Boam over mountain, valley, hill and flood. 
And horrors dire — ^bnt halt, my winged stead—" 

^^ Beautiful!" interrupted Osborne; ^^ Caw- 
ley himself couldn't have beaten, that apos* 
trophe." 

The lay went our— * 

''Keep to the battle in fidr Hasting^ m^ad-r 
Dark as the nighty so arrows flew around, 
And, swift as hailstones, hntt the wmnded gBOvbd. . 
The mighty Willianii with resistless force, 
(Ttevthalmed thei wsantfn^ and the wastao/is hoitfe*' 

Here his Ibrdshfp paused, pot aside Ids 
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paper, and his features wore the uneasy eK- 
presaion of a man on tlie eve of expecting to 
receive a tribute of praise, sweet as honey to 
his feelings, bnt embarrassing to his bashftil* 
ness. 

** Thank you — ^we both thank you for a 
very affecting introduction to a~*a most dir» 
event A fine idea that of ^e wounded 
ground.' It makes a dead thing glow with 
life. Beally it was a somewhat inconsiderate 
step, Lord Forester, to call us up from the 
lower air to these regions of feeling — of 
poetry. But we will now descend again, 
and leave you to the completion of the 
glorious work commeneed^^'' 

" You think it will do?~that it reads^ 
nieely ?" 

"Do! read nicely I My lord^*^ appealed 
OsbcHne, half eomplainingly, " ha/re you ever 
had reason to doubt the honestpf of my oriti* 
cisms before ?' 

"Noy no — it was a hasty word; but—" 
And he ran back to his papw again. '^ Ah I 
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another thought or two. I must chain them 
down, lest oblivion snatch them from me." 

Meanwhile the two undergraduates left the 
room. Osborne indulged in a hearty fit of 
laughter when they had reached his room. 

**Hel he I he I ha! ha I Grantley, it 
would kill me — I should positively break a 
bloodvessel in my throat from excessive 
cachinnation, if I heard those lines again. 
Such horrid bosh !" 

" Bosh I" replied Grantley, " yes, of course 
it was ; but why did you say so much [in its 
praise ? You have said about the lines what 
I could never have brought myself to say." 

And the speaker's honest eyes looked 
earnestly into those of his companion as he 
spoke, and the answering glances were rest- 
less and uneasy enough ; but he rallied. 

" My dear fellow^ a little worldly wisdom 
is a most wholesome thing. One cannot get 
through this kind of life without it." 

Grantley swallowed the reply which was 
rising (to his lips. Impetuous and careless 
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himself, he had yet an innate love of recti- 
tude, and Osborne's speech seemed to him to 
testify either that University life, in his case, 
had blunted the edge of noble, unselfish prin- 
ciples, or that his character lacked altogether 
the ballast of high aims and good purposes 
to keep it the better in temptation. 

How strikingly is difference of tempera- 
ment often exhibited in the formation of 
friendships I Very dissimilar in nature, 
though, to any other than close friends, they 
might have seemed much like each other, 
were the two men thus brought together. 
Grantley possessed that warmth and kindli- 
ness that is indicative of a heart ever ready 
to concentrate its regard on the best side of 
all natures, and almost to ignore in them the 
existence of evil. This certainly hazarded 
in his case, the formation of improper friend- 
ships, from which, when formed, he was not 
the man to disentangle himself, wherever he 
could find in his friend the least trace of a 
virtue to cling to. There was a disinterested- 
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in his nature, wHeh mnst have operated, 
however inaeasiblj, as a charm, npon the 
affectionB of iihose wko knew him* Osborne's 
temperament peq^d oat well in his late intw- 
yiew with Lord Forester. There was a lack 
of ingennonsneas that grated harshly on 
Grantley's better feelings, and eansed in him 
a momentary dii^ost. Gifted with a certain 
cordiality of manner, fescinating wit, and 
careless, nnserapnlous generosity, which had 
led him into expenses at college fitr beyond 
his means, he drew around him, with little 
difficulty, a circle of acquaintances, with 
whom he became an especial favourite. The3e 
mainly consisted of those young men of 
wealth, and often of distinguished family, 
who, from aversion to academical studie«(, 
and from iStie absence of any need of close 
application, found a certain monotony in their 
existence in the classic bowers of Academe, 
which constant society alone promised to dis- 
pel* Osborne was talented, quick of memory, 
happy in the class-room, though he spent littje 
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^nougla time in preparation &r his lectures, 
elo^jroentw A r^asoner in the Debating Society 
— endowments vrhich, to one of aaaother tem- 
perajzient, would have been eminently serviae- 
able, bnt which proved to be only the bane 
of his, becaose they served to enoourage him 
to give the faller play to 4dle^ <e^taravagiint 
propeaiisitaeB. And yet, in ins case, there 
exristed the very strongest .possible need for 
exertion. He was one of eleven lnH>tbers 
and sisters. To meet the expenses q{ his 
residence at iiie University, his fondly-doting, 
bnt unwise mother, had made a sacri- 
fice of her own little property, and his 
fiither's income waa inadequate to the support 
even of his own large famiily. Pravision 
enough had been made for their son's main- 
tenance at the University as a careful, plod- 
AvDg student, and neither parents had sup- 
posed as yet that he was otherwise than this. 
They reated implicitly on the tone of the let- 
rters received from him from time to time, 
little suspecting the studious <^aution with 
which those epistles were penned, so as with- 
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out absolnte falsehood, to convey the brightest 
possible prospects of a successful career. 
Natural talent, and a memory retentive of 
an excellent preparation at school for univer- 
sity life, had enabled him to pass one public 
ordeal in the schools. Home indulgence and 
affection magnified largely this exploit, and 
parental anxiety slumbered. These &cts 
will serve to place Osborne's character in a 
stronger light, as well as to give some in- 
sight into his position at college. 

" There," said he, as, after having closed 
the outer and inner doors of his room, he 
threw himself on his couch, ** all fortifications 
complete, we'll e'en be merry. By the bye 
can you boat ?" 

" Yes, I have had some practice that way," 
replied Grantley. 

** Just what I thought of you. Plenty of 
muscle — strong frame, but active and supple. 
We must have you enrolled into our Christ 
Church crew. Heigho (yawning) — ^Who on 
earth's that?" 

This last ejaculation, and the sudden start 
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from the reclining postnre with which it was 
accompanied, were caused by a loud knock- 
ing outside the door — a summons noisily re- 
sponded to by Grip from within. 

No voice spoke ; but the knocks were re- 
. peated yet more loudly than before. 

" Oh 1 lecture's over I see. It's one of 
those fellows I suppose," and Osborne pro- 
ceeded to admit his visitor. 

But on entering, he stood before the ap- 
palled student like some unwelcome vision. 
Ah I he knew him well, and Grip too. There 
was the little robust figure, the solidly grave 
countenance, the grey whiskers, the ob- 
sequious deportment, the slow, measured 
words, and several pairs of trousers hanging 
over the left arm. 

" Beg pardon, sir ; anything want doing ? 
Nice new vest-patterns, sir. Haven't had an 
order, sir, for some time." 

And in the tailor walked, apparently ob- 
livious of or hardened against the presence of 
Grip, who but for a kick from his master, and 
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a dismiflflal into the adjoining room, would 
hmve examined too closely the nature of the 
tradesman's tronsers. 

While Osborne was contriving a reply, the 
tailor produced from his pocket a little 
leathern case. 

** Little bill, sir — not inconvenient, I hope 
to settle it ; long-standing account, sir, and 
my payments very heavy ; couldn't get on 
at all, sir, if all the gentlemen took as long 
credit as you do. Don't want to put you 
about, sir, 't)ut— " 

In fact the poor tailor looked truthfuUy 
enough the image of a man put to the last 
shift to get money. His very face had 
misery written on it. It was, in itself, an 
index to his own sufferings in the matter of a 
household reduced to extremity from lack of 
means, a numerous family half kept, and a 
difficulty in the matter of obtaining more 
cloth for the present. 

"Next month, Badhams. That'll do, 
wonH it ? You may make me another walk- 
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mg-*coat, if yon like and, by-tbe-bye, I «ball 
soon want another bunting-coat. Thi9 is 
getting rather worn.'' 

The tailor'^ countenance fell, but he pre- 
sently rallied. 

" Yes, sir ; certainly, sir : not perticklar 
fyT a few weeks. You can't manage half) 
air, can you ?" 

" Confound it 1 " said Osborne, glancing 
with a disturbed look at the paper put into 
his hand, *^ it's a long bUl| Badhams. I must 
(write to the governor about it. Call again, 
there's a good fellow." 

The obsequious dun expressed — what, cer- 
tainljj his face belied — ^his perfect content- 
ment, and bowed himself out. 

" Just remember," shouted Osborne after 
him, " to send me in those things at once." 

" You shall have them in, sir, on Saturday." 

*' At what time?" 

" Well, sir, say twelve o'clock." 

"All r^ht. Be punctual, now. You 
must have a load upon your cpnsciencei Bad- 
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hams, if only with regard to your broken 
promises to me/' 

Badhams possessed a face to which no one 
would have applied as its characteristic, the 
adjective forming the first syllable of his 
name. And, as his customer spoke the last 
words to him, he darted up, as he stood at the 
bottom of the stairs, from a pair of large, 
honest, grey eyes, a look of meek wonder- 
ment, mixed with just the least token of the 
consciousness he possessed that he could re- 
taliate if he liked. But he only replied, " Fll 
keep my word, sir," 

" Yes," said Osborne, as he contemplated 
the retiring figure with something like a fierce 
delight, ^^ and when you call, old fellow, I shall 
be alibi. These confounded fellows take such 
a deep interest in one when they once have 
you in their books. That rascal wouldn't 
have let me off if I hadn't given him another 
order." 

There is an old saw that runs to this purport 
— " It never rains, but it pours." Osborne 
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had turned towards Grantley, and, in the ex- 
citement of the moment — prevented, too, by 
the loud tones of his own voice from hearing 
the sound of approaching footsteps on the 
stairs — ^had forgotten to close his door and, 
was on that account, for a moment blissfully 
unconscious that another figure had halted 
before it. 

It was that of a tall, lank, lean-visaged 
-man, bearing in one hand a large, black bag. 
But for the concomitancy of that bag, his 
erect attitude might have led to his being 
mistaken for a drilling master. He entered 
the room at once, without removing his hat, 
and gazing fixedly into the face of its occu- 
pant, gave his usual salutation. 
" Now, sir ; Ward : bootmaker." 
And the tone in which he spoke ! No one, 
injured, almost crushed by his neighbour, 
could have thrown a deeper indignation into 
it. He wore the air of a man — if one can 
conceive of such an one — pretematurally 
struggling to check himself from giving vent 
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to a fk>m olf oratory. Perhaps this eoonse was 
adopted iixwi ^onomy of words on principle; 
psrhejps he was m&re or less fluenlt, ao- 
^eordiag to the deserts {as he measured them) 
af his various customers. As he looked at the* 
Swy eyes of the man, Osborne for the moment 
ijHailed, ^nd lalxaost staggered. What a his- 
tory of the entire transactions between debtor 
mtd eveditor those four fiercely-uttered words 
reFcaled ! The ¥^ same that, in all proba- 
bility, had iboen spoken to Osborne's next 
oeighbour most coaxingly : their import being 
.mxt home with smiles instead of frowns. 

** Oh, Ward, you are come again for your 
bill, eh? How yon do paster one about 
such a trifle 1 " 

^^ I livers by what I ;gets in business, and 
hm to pay my way, sir, as every honest man 
ongbiL And, therefore, thajfc bill ain't no 
tdfle to me. Vm glad to hear as it is a trifle 
to you, air : so you'll p'raps 'commodate me 
^vith the sight nf your money to-day." 

** Tonday, feUow?" 
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*** To-day, feller ? Yes, sir, to-day. You 
promised it to me to-day/' 

^' The d I did." 

** Now, sir, if you ibegin for to swear at me, 
FU go straight to the Dean. A FMy pretty 
fdiing, sare4y, it is to be swore at when you 
only «ome for your just and lawfiil money, 
wtiich it's a bumin' shame yon can't get how- 
some ver you tries for it. But as my name's 
what it is, sir, and as I'm a — bootmaker, I'll 
have that money to-day without any more 
nonsense about it j that I will."' 

** But yoif ve called befere the post from 
the country is in. Cant you give me a few 
hours longer ?'' returned Osborne, playing the 
part of T)raggadocio not without an effort on 
his part so to do. 

** Not an hour, sir. I'm a family man. I 
wants bread for my wife and little ''uns. 
You've deceived me too much afore.** 

^* Don't T)e insolent. Ward, or Til report 
you. Tale care, and behave yourself, Or I 
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may help you down stairs more quickly than 
you came up." 

" In which case, sir, off I goes to the Dean, 
and tells him a gentleman's kicked me down 
stairs. And then the Dean says, ^ Who's done 
it, Ward ? for he's more civil to me than you 
are, sir, and says — but I knows my bisness, 
sir, and expects dispatch. I wants my 
money." 

** I can't give it you. Ton shall have it at 
my convenience. You should have had it 
to-night but for your gross impudence." 

The grave man tortured his features into a 
scornful laugh. Then pausing awhile, he 
asked — 

" You'll pay me to-night, sir ? Once more 
I'll wait Will you send it up, as I can't 
can?" 

'^ I shall do as I please." 

*' Very well, sir. Thank you kindly ; and 
I too :" — and the man retired, muttering very 
audibly something between his teeth like, 
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" Nice gentleman you are ! But we'll see 
what the Court'U say to it." 

Osborne's face was very red with the heat 
of his passion, as he slammed to the door. 
He mused a minute, took out his watch, and 
turning to his friend with the words, " Wait 
till I come back, T won't be long,'* darted out 
of the room. 
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CHAPTEE IX. 



THE SYCOPHANT GETS HIS COVETED EEWAED. 

Lord Foresteb's whim of writing for the 
Newdegate $oon died away, greatly assisted 
in its decease by a period of prolonged 
absence of ideas which had supervened since 
the departure of Osborne and Grantley from 
his rooms. His lordship's face was pale, and 
wore a look of weariness and annoyance. 
The foolscap on which he had been writing 
presented a surface curiously adorned by 
blots, erasures, horses and dogs' heads, 
hedges, ditches and fences. The sketches 
displayed the &ct that he was no mean 
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draagbtaman. Ha had tinxmn himfiedf aUo 
a reclining posture, his fingers jet cluiehia^ 
the pen lihat ixst&i ^on ids hesd near ihe -seat 
of iiMspratioD, and was pettishl j Tesietutg tla^ 
adTflOdees of his two dogs tipoa his ease, when 
Odbome entered. 

'^^ Ah, Osborne, old fellow/' 

^^ Still in the throes of thought, my lord, 
ehr 

** No, confound it ; I can't write any more 
now,'* replied Itooi forester, yawning and 
stretching lumself ; ^ ah, here'fl a relief" he 
added, as the scout hroughl in luncheon. 
^ Sit 'down, and itaye some vl& lOie. Why, 
your £a£e reminds one of that striking de- 
scription — 



*' * When, like a lobster boiled, the mom 
iVom hlaxk to vod began to tain.* 



** Sit down^ my £iand : what'fi the matter ?'' 
** Oh, (that low felioW| Ward,'' rertumed the 

«th6r, wiihout fitedshiflg iis seotenoe. 

** Has been dunning you ?" asked the young 
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nobleman. ^^ That's a nuisance. The fellow's 
so civil to me." 

^^ He's a man of notoriously bad character/' 
returned the other, ^^ either has two wives 
living, or beats dreadfully the only one he 
has, or something of that kind I've heard of 
him. I feel it my duty to cut all connexion 
with him at once." 

^^ Threaten to kick him down stairs the 
next time he calls upon you, and say you 
want no further dealings with him. It's low 
— very — even to talk to such a man. I'd 
settle with him at once.'' 

^^ But the fellow haunts me of late with his 
yellow, sanctimonious face, and the governor 
hasn't replied to my last letter yet, as I 
expected he would do. The wretch was even 
insolent enough to allude to the existence of 
the Vice- Chancellor's Court." 

" Eeally ; 'pon my word. Osborne, old 
fellow, I'll help you, if I can. You say your 
£Either will write soon. How much do you 
want?' 
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** Oh, it's a paltry affair— a matter of some 
ten pounds, or so/' 

**Pooh ! and he won't wait?" 

" No.'' 

*' I haven't any gold or notes here, but I'll 
see that you have it before the time. So 
banish that care. I've a scheme in my 
head." 

" You're too good to live, my lord. Any 
more lines to read to me?" 

"Why no — ^none satisfactory; but listen. 
This Scotch mist threatens to shut one up to- 
day, and has communicated its baneful influ- 
ence to my brain. There's a concert to- 
night at the ^ Star.' Let us muster up a few 
men and have a dinner there, and we can go 
to the concert afterwards, if you like." 

Osborne rubbed his hands delightedly. 

" And bring your friend with you. I think 
he will be an agreeable fellow." 

"Very," returned Osborne; "rather shy 
you know at present, because he's only in the 
in&ncy of his course ; but he's a happy man 
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to be broQglit wo early* under the mnnjr vajs 
of your lordship's kind feelings." 

*^ Nonsense I Away with poebry myvr. I 
hope though to make something of tMa New- 
degate. Ks very delightfal to be inspired. 
And then one has jolly viskms. of GomauemiO- 
raiion^day^and of being able to pump up ».few 
enthusiastic feelings. Never heard of a lord 
getting the Newdegate yet, eh,. Osborne ?' 

" Never; but it's a gloricma idea — ^very,f' 
returned the other* 

Osbom^'s absence was much longer than 
Gcantle^ had expected it to be, and the 
memories of the Iwt twelve or sixteen hocirs 
rendered it the. leas endurable; Much rather 
would he ha^re had his new fneodf s society 
than that of hig own busy thoughts;. He had 
entered on his college course with the r^ 
bert intentions' possible, and widi bxight 
hopes of achieving some coosideraUe success^ 
Though his father was aveme to his im- 
perillmg heaM by over^readiug^ hi9 wiaer 
mo^er had often urged hitn^ £w her sake, to^ 



aim at the attainment of some raspeetable 
position in tlie elai^list^ and, since that 
time, his ambition to distdnguish himself had 
been fenned into a warmer flame b^ has 
love for Madeline. He ftlt, too^ that 
Ms prospects of attaining to honoava wem 
greater than those of his friend Lockwood. 
He had greata? natural talents, was a more 
original tinker, and possessed a more finished 
and polished mind and fancy than bis. chosen 
companion. . Bat he had. not Lockwood's 
powers of steady, patient, plodding stsdy. 
Lockwood applied himself to his books with 
the stem purpose of a man who looks a|Km 
them as containing difficulties to be mastei«dy 
rather than delights to be enjoyed Grantiey 
would sometimes rerel in hia Oassics for a 
fitfal hour or tWQ^ as if he were swimmifng in 
a eool se% uader the hottest of summer skies,^ 
but the time would recur ^ery frequently 
when the worthies of old Goreeee) and SoqRaie 
lost their power to attract him, and when he 
felt a moral inability to pursue any fixed 
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course of reading whatever. At this particular 
time his restlessness at Osborne's absence was 
increased bj the humiliating consciousness 
that he had under-estimated the power of 
temptation to wrong, and had over-estimated 
the influence of his new joj as a preservative 
against vacillation of purpose. Foi a while 
he sat in lounging attitude in one of Osborne's 
easy-chairs, his college cap slanting forward 
so as almost to conceal his features from the 
observations of any one who might enter. 
Then as the stillness and dead monotony of 
his reflections oppressed him, he rose impul- 
sively, and paced the room to and fro, stop- 
ping to look at the different objects it con- 
tained. He had been looking at Osborne's 
collection of statues and pictures — the Venus, 
the Cupid, the Three Graces, the race-horses, 
aquatic champions, and pugilists of the day, 
when he was roused from his reverie by a 
knock at the door. 

" Come in." 

An individual entered, dressed in a long 
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coat, much the worse for wear, whose long, 
iron-grey hair, and almost bald head, would 
have given to him a venerable appearance, 
but for his cold looks and hard features. 

** Oh, beg pardon, sir ; ish Mr. Oshborne 
in?" 

" No ; shall I tell him who has called ? '' 

" Veil, no. I vill call again another day,'* 
and the visitor retired. 

" Ahem ! " commented Grantley to himself^ 
glad of this diversion from his own affairs, 
" a Jew ! What on earth brings him here?" 
Then he walked to the window, and saw the 
Jew going out of the gate towards Corpus, 
just as Osborne and his sagacio as-looking dog 
turned into the quadrangle. He stopped for 
a moment to accost the scout, and in another 
was in his own rooms. 

Grantley told him there had been a visitor, 
and gave a general description of his appear* 
ance. 

Osborne's face darkened as he muttered 
something between his teeth, but a mome nt 

VOL. 1. H 
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afterwardfli when Bobert entered with a re^ 
fection ooixsisting of cold fowl and han», with 
various adjonots, and backed np by an old^ 
fashioned silver tankard fall of foaming 
college ale, he regained his usual unem- 
barrassed manner, and the two young men 
sat down and did justice to their luncheon — 
Osborne having availed himself only sparingly 
of Lord Forester's hospitality* 

Presently afterwards a sound was heard as 
of an individual in flight from some foe in 
full pursuit of him, and rushing up two steps 
at a time. This personage stopped at 
Osborne's oak, and knocked in a peculiar way. 

*' Oh 1 that's Martin," said Osborne, as he 
rose to open the doon ^^ He was to come for 
me at two, for a stretch across the country. 
Very sorry I must leave you now ; but we 
shall meet at the * Star ' to-night ?'* 

Grantley looked as one who wanted to Sfty 
*' No ;" but the requisite courage failed himt 

" Oh I nonsense,'* urged his new friend, 
reading his look ; " you mustn't miss &wh i^ 
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cb^nce w that. I o^n tf^ yoa Forester's 
diiwers ^re jolly." 

^* Thanks ; VU come/' 

So the three descended the stairs togetjp^, 
and two of them vaulted into their saddl^p, 
apd cantered towards Magdalene Bridge^ 

(Brantley went to Lockwood's rooms, a^d 
fQUnd his friepd with two or three books open 
b#>re him, over whi^t^h he WM standing in 
stooping posture, so as to ri^aoh a thiok folio 
Yj^lume that lay at the fe^rth^st end of the 
tf^ble. A cominons of bread ^nd cheese and 
a tun of ale, both apparently ui^tasted, had 
evidently been pushed on one side, so <ls to 
make ic^ay fyx the books. 

" Grantleyl where hftv© JQU been? YouVe 
been beautifully invisible all tbe morning. 
I^pt's have a walk." 

" With all my heart," said the other. 

^^ 411 right; sit doiyn ^ moment. Hi^veyou 
lunched? If not — " 

Gr^tley interrupted ium bj 9 reply in tht 
.^^Irmatiye. 

H 2 
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" My dear fellow/' he began again, when 
the two friends started, ^^ I can't compliment 
you on your good looks this morning. You 
look as though you'd been sitting up all night, 
and reading hard since breakfast." 

" Yes, the tutor recommends me to go in 
for a scholarship at Oriel. Very kind of him 
to take such notice of me, isn't it ? From 
what he said after lecture * this morning it's 
clear my father must have written to him, 
and said he couldn't do much for me in the 
£ s. d. way. And, of course, I should like 
to save his pocket if I can." 

Grantley looked down for a moment as if 
he were putting to himself a mental question 
suggested by Lockwood's words, striking as 
he did so some little impediment out of their 
way with his walking cane, and then ob- 
served — 

^^ I wonder whether I shall be as anxious 
to save my father's pocket." 

They turned up Headington Hill towards 
the breezy common of Shotover, and, as if 
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with a sense of relief, Lockwood bared his 
head to the cool refreshing air, whose touch 
upon his temples, after his many hours' appli- 
cation, was especially grateful to him. 

The walk was such a pleasant one that, as 
they returned homeward, Lockwood pressed 
for a renewal of the companionship during 
the rest of the day. 

" Come in after hall ; we'll brew some tea, 
and get an hour's reading together. We 
won't overdo it to-night." 

" Positively can't, my dear fellow ; engaged 
to dine at the 'Star' to-night, you know ; but 
to-morrow we'll have a spell together if you 
like." 

" Going to dine at the ' Star,' Grantley ?" 
rejoined his friend. '* What a mystery-box 
the man isl Why didn't you tell me be- 
fore ?" 

" Oh 1 I don't know ; perhaps I didn't like 
to tell you. I don't want to go, for one thing; 
but yet it'll help to kill time. I can't settle 
to hard work yet, as you've done." 
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LockWood looked sadly into thd fitce of f lie 
dpMiker. 

** Yoii're not going to be a faftt tiAhj 
Burelj ?'* 

"Fasti I should think not. But there's 
so little thaf 8 new in this world that otie 
likes to be under its influence sometitiied^ 
And besides, Lord Forester has given me a 
special intitation. I can't refuse, jou 
know.'' 

" Well, now listen to me, Grantley. Therci's 
no particular harm I daresay in Lord Forester, 
but Osborne's not the man for you to associate 
with. I've hed,i:d already a good deal of his 
history from a man up here, who knows his 
family ?" 

" Pooh ! he's a ve*y jolly fellow; and I'm 
not 3 baby, atct I ?" 

" We shall see. I haven't liked to siiy h 
wotd dbout it to you before* but Robert 
(he's a vety talkative fellow) told me a gjhsat 
deal this tidtoming that t Wish 1 hadn't heatd. 
Don't you widh it too ?'' 
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" Exactly so," replied the other with a poor 
attempt to smile. ^^ Well, don't split about it, 
there's a good fellow.'* 

Lockwood interrupted him. 

^^ Could you suspect me of such mean- 
ness r 

^^ You mean ; oh, dear no. But there are 
some things that one doesn't like everyone 
to know, and Tm not a gray-beard yet, you'll 
allow." 

" You a gray-beard 1" Lockwood laughed 
as he mentally contemplated the transition 
from the hearty, genial, and humorous being 
before him into the man as he might be thirty 
years later, looking like Atlas with the weight 
of a world on his shoulders. ** No ; well, 
take care of yoarself, and remember to-mor- 
row." 

And the two friends separated. 
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CHAPTER X- 



DINNER AND " DE(b)sERt/' 

A CHAPTER, courteous reader, I would fain 
not write ; one that you may skip over, if you 
will, is before you. But in my character and 
mission for the present, as one aiming to 
pourtray life at the University, as it is or was, 
I cannot allow myself the luxury of omitting 
it. Let us go on bravely through it together. 
Deeply thankful shall I be if you regard it 
henceforth (as I trust you may do) as one of 
the most repulsive chapters in the book. Still 
jou must allow that truth does repel one 
sometimes. May you trip lightly over the 
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miry place, and reach, with clean boots, the 
other side of it. 

The scene, a laf ge room at the " Star," filled 
by a rejoicing company of midergraduates. 
The apartment is lit up with a perfect blaze of 
lights, and the obsequious waiters have just 
removed the covers from a plentiful and 
tempting variety of viands. A litter of caps 
and gowns in every direction, suggestive at 
once of the not inconsiderable perseverance 
and power of memory each one there must 
display by-and-bye, in order to the recovery 
of his own property, and that he may be 
saved from unintentional infringement on the 
rights of his neighbours. 

Lord Forester sat at the head of the table 
— (we shall have the picture before us in 
its full details just as well if we slide into the 
past tense) — ^but no one as yet had stationed 
himself at the other end. 

" Now, Osborne, don't be shy, or selfish, or 
anything else, but set to work and assist me 
to help these hungry men. You look hungry 

H 5 
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yourself, though ; but, anyhow, you'll havfe 
the advantage of practising the virtue of self 
denial." 

" And he'll get his hand in for the future," 
suggested another. 

" Yes, now just £eaicy that Forester is Mrs. 
Osbortae, and that every one here has a natural 
right to call you &ther. One, two, three, 
four, five, ax — eight on each side — just six- 
teen of us,'* said Martin, of University. 

** What a precious quiver full you'd have, 

Oshome," said a stout undergraduate, with 

a deep bass voice, and a comically dry manner. 

** Vision of glory, spare my aching sight," 

exclaimed Osborne, in dramatic attitude. 

*^ Never mind visions; that's a glorious 
reality before yon," said the stout under- 
gradtiate, B,i he Iboked with longing eyes at 
an immense sirloin aw&iting Oisboi^ne^s skill 
to carve and dispense it. 

And gradually etery plate was filled, and 

in the g^txeral clatter of knives and fork&, 

conversation fell into short, sharp, laconic 
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sentences. It qnickened a little when the 
fimt course had been removed, and the cham- 
pagn^e corks began to fly abont. Every one 
looked relieved, when at last, having laid a 
plentiful dessert on the table, and a sufficient 
reserved force of wine, the waiters retired. 

Then the company began to be communi- 
cative and confidential. 

Lord Forester was induced to read once 
more, with its latest touches and additions, 
the celebrated but unfinished Newdegate, and 
a brilliant wit present suggested the compo*- 
sitSon of a joint^stock poem as a rival to it, of 
which fifteen or twenty couplets were contri- 
buted on the spot, their birth into the world 
of literature being materially assisted by tJie 
lively inspiration of champagne, and Iheir 
rhyme and rhythm being accomplished 
thit)Ugh the becalming influence that reigned 
in the atmosphere, when eadb one had 
proceeded to light up for himself a frag- 
rant " weed.*' Then it was felt (Aiat inspira- 
tion flagged, and, nnder Ihe infl^uence of mwe 
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wine, men began to open their bosom- secrets 
to each other, as it had never been their wont 
to do in a less heated state of the brain. Thej 
were singularly open and candid to each other 
on the subject of their several affaires de 
coeur. They told whether they were under 
the power of the gentle passion or not, and 
each one was eloquent about his inamorata to 
such an extent, that a change for which they 
probably would have been little prepared, 
would unquestionably have passed over the 
spirit of their dream if the fair ladies themselves 
could have overheard the fluency with which 
their praises were celebrated. Then again the 
flow of talk passed into a muddier channel — 
talk that could not, by any possibility, be 
transferred to these pages ; and in the course 
of it, instead of laughing insanely, as many 
did at Osborne's recital of his experiences, 
Grantley, flushed as he was with fever, was 
sufficiently interested to form the opinion that 
he must be an unmitigated villain ; and he 
might even have expressed his feelings to 
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that effect, and thereby have introduced a 
new element into this fraternal union of ap- 
parently kindred spirits, which assuredly 
would have brought their affairs under the 
notice of the vulgar world without, had not 
the chairman proposed another bottle, and 
two or three concluding toasts, which the 
whole party drank with so much enthusiasm, 
that when the waiters entered in due course 
with the coffee and anchovy toast, many 
gentlemen were under the table, one had 
amused himself, in maniac fashion, with 
sweeping the glasses off the table (a climax 
that being heard in the bar led to the intro- 
duction of a more sobering beverage), and 
another had fallen in a state of helpless 
imbecility into his chair, crushing, as he did 
so, a dish of grapes which some facetious 
neighbour had surreptitiously introduced on 
the seat of the chair, as its unsuspecting occu- 
pant fell heavily back into it on the conclu- 
sion of his laboured and not very lucid speech, 
in proposing or returning thanks for some 
toast in which they had been interested. 
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Gratttley and Osborne, with Lord Forester 
atid otie or two more, weire sufficiently them- 
selves to take coffee ; the others refused it, 
and some threatened vengeance on the 
waiters,*— who civilly did their best to raise 
thfein,— 'if they were not left to themselves. 

As the proposed visit to the concert was 
oiit of the question, it wad deemed advisable 
by the few who had the power left to them of 
putting two or thre^ ideas together, to remain 
where they were, and allow the company 
generally to sleep off d,8 well as they could 
the effects of their over-indulgence. 

It was nearly midnight when the pavement 
of Ae street, on which had sonpded but just 
before, the foot-fall, at distant intervals, of the 
solitary passer by, echoed to the tread of 
eighteen men, and when the still night air 
became Vocal with the conventional— 

"* We WonH go home till morning," inter- 
sp^rdbd with outcried of various kinds. 

Arrived in the street, in order that the 
company might appeiar in the best order pos- 
sible, it wad proposed that they should form 
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theffiseltes into ii solid sqtiard o^ fouiSa- 
bteast, a6 far as theilr number would admit 
thei*eof; 

They looked up from time to time at the 
upper windows of the houses as they passed 
them by. With one oi' two exceptions, all 
wild datknesi^ within^ Here and there a sickly 
glimmet of light gave index to the solitary 
night watch that Was going On there over the 
sick or the dying, or to the perseverance of 
some pale student preparing for his final ex- 
amination in the s6hools. 

Osborne, who Was one of the foremost four, 
paused in front of It little shop, on which 
might be read — 

''Wal^d, Boot and Shoe Maker. N.B.— 
Eepairs neatly executed." 

** Hallo 1". said one, "hei^e'ft Osborne 
leai*ning his alphabet ; don't interrupt him." 

'*No, he's lost in the grateM reminiscence 
of a visit Watd paid lum this morning," said 
Lotd J'oresten 

•* He's a heartleis wretch, that fellow,'* ob- 
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senred Osborne; "^ but what a first-rate 
thought, m have it out of him ;" and as he 
said the words, his blows fell thick and hat 
on the window shutters. 

Presently his example was imitated by the 
rest, and in an inconceivably short space of 
time a man's nightcap appeared at the win- 
dow above, and as it was thrown open, a 
rattle was seen in the man's hand. Pre- 
sently two lights were visible in many win- 
dows near. 

"Osborne I'' whispered the stout under- 
graduate, " keep your tongue still ; leave me 
to manage this matter. Let's get the old boy 
down stairs somehow." 

"Tell him his mother's dead," urged a 
voice. 

" Suggest the fire engine." 

Another stentorian voice from behind 
shouted — 

** Ward, come down, you're wanted." 

Meanwhile, the proprietor of the boot and 
shoe shop, seeing that his first idea that he 
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had been invaded by the French or by thieves 
was a wrong one, and that there was only a 
company of undergraduates below, asked as 
meekly as his ru£3.ed feathers and his sense of 
injury would allow him to do, the very natu- 
ral question — 

** What do you want, gentlemen ?" 

*' Boots, of course, all round. What else, 
you idiot ?' 

** But — ^gentlemen — really— at this late 
hour — I shall be happy to wait on you all to- 
morrow.'* 

*' It won't do. Ward ; we'll all cut you if 
you're not obliging/' 

" Ward, your mother's dead." 

"Ward, there's a fire in your back 
kitchen." 

" And a horrid smell of burnt leather," 

" Now, gentlemen," pleaded the tradesman, 
" do go home. You've all had a little too 
much wine. Go home and get to bed, and 
let me do the same. My mother's dead and 
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buried long sinoe, and there ain't no fire in 
Hhe back kitchen, 'caose it went out afore I 
went to bed^'^ 

But the phalan:it of undergraduates in*' 
siflted on his descent downstairs. And down 
he came, trembling like an aspen leai^ and 
loosened the bolts of his doon 

Osborne presented himself to the bewil- 
dered boot- maker. 

*'Now, Ward, I'm come to pay you that 
biU." 

^^ Is that all, sir ? I should have been 
happy, sir, to have waited till to-morrow for 
it. You needn't have troubled yourself, Fm 
sure, at this time o' night." 

"You're a scoundrel, sir* I heard you 
muttering something about the Court yest^-- 
day, and these gentlemen, friends of mine, 
are so indignant with you for your usage of 
me^ that we've all met in solemn conclave, 
and determined respectively to pay our bills, 
each ond, and cut you« Write 'em all out.'* 
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^ Gentiem6n, I really toast report yon if 
ycft dont gd ^nldtJy hdm6. Toti make tile 
feel qttite al> 

tly tMd lime other oMttlf^nt^ bf thA shde^ 
xnttker's home stddd dn the ^tski watching 
the proceedings. 

•* Give him his money, Osborne ; never 
mind the bill. We're all witnesses that youVe 
paid him/' suggested one of the party. 

Osborne responded to the suggestion^ 
C6tinted out the Sovereigns int6 the shop- 
keeper's tremt)ling handi and Wished him 
good night. 

But the night'ii ftdventoifes for our merry 
undergraduates Were not yet 6ver. 

tt so happened that a W6rthy graduate 
member of the Univettity occupied rooms in 
the Immediate proximity of poor Ward's 

house. And in the excitement of what was 
passing, the unde^adtiates were utterly un- 
conscious Of the fact that this gentleman, itt 
his sympathy fot his abused neighbour, hastily 
dressed himself slipped silently out into 
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tiie street, roused up the porter of W- 
Collie, and passed throngh the gate to the 
rooms of one of the proctors. The ooUoqiij 
with Ward had taken up so mnch time, that 
just as the nndergradoate party were coming 
awaj from his house, in high glee at their 
achievement, their glances fell before the 
stem features of the Bev. Lionel Lawe, fellow 

of W College, and senior proctor for that 

year. By this gentleman's side stood his 
reverend snmmoner, and in the rear was the 

porter of W College, the University 

marshal, and one or two of his helpers. 

The rencontre was so sadden, and the sur- 
prise created by it so paralyzmg, that not 
one of the party had power to move from the 
spot, and had they done so, they must have 
been instantly arrested by the marshal and 
his men. 

"Your name and college, sir?" was the 
stem and laconic enquiry put to each. 

*' Lord Forester, Christ Church." 

" Martin, University." 
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" Graham, Magdalen/' 

" Turton, Worcester.'' 

" Osborne, Christ Church." 

" Grantley, Christ Church." 

Replied the various owners of the aforesaid 
names, as they were individually accosted. 

When every one had given the information 
required of him, the proctor spoke to the al- 
most breathless company before him — 

" Ton will each go home to your Colleges 
now, gentlemen, and will appear, if you 
please, in my rooms at ten o'clock in the 
morning, to answer for this night's uproar." 

And so it came to pass that the street was 
cleared, and the solemn stillness of a deep 
midnight reigned over the scene. 



19@ POi^as mvuBp 



CHAPTER XJ. 



7HB SBNI0B PBO0TOB* 

The Eeverend Xi^mel Law0 eat in his m^j 
fumialjiecl rpom^ m Wwt..— College, di^enfis^ 
ifxg a plam breaJdast The fire blazed cb^er- 
fjilly up the i^nwey, shoiie brightly oa the 
polished WQlliiigtoa0, and eFpked 9 mng 
from the little copper kettle on the hob, 
which, to judge &om a certain hoUoW moan- 
like sound mingled with it, and the furious 
manner in which a thick column of steam 
rushed out of its spout, threatened to be the 
last song it ever would sing. But the worthy 
dignitary leant back in his leathern reclining 
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ohair, sublimely nncansoious of his property's 
perilous position, and consulting, from time to 
time, by way of breaking the monotony of his 
repast, one of the dusky brown tomies wi& 
which the lower shelves of his library were 
filled, and whose presence therein you could 
hare told even if you had not seen them 
neatly arranged in their places, by the un* 
mistakeable bookisfaness of the seent that 
filled the room, 

Eyer and anon he paused in his eonsnlta. 
tion of the thick, brown-backed, yellow^tinted 
folio, and took out a gold pencilHsase, with 
which he underlined certain passages in the 
old-fashioned volume that seemed to stnke 
him, or transferred the cream of th^r con- 
tents to one of the many half sheets of note 
p^er that Uttered his table where the white 
breakfast cloth only partially spread over it 
interfered not with their accumulation. Oc- 
oasionally, too, as a beautiful li<tie time^pieee 
on a bracket ia one comer of the room sounded 
the quarters in a peculiarly silvery tone, he 
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started^ as from a reverie, drank a portion of 
his tea, broke a ^esh piece of lus toast, and 
relapsed again into mnsing, tiU six tones from 
the comer — as if from six little silver bells — 
had sounded, and he looked up and perceived 
that it wanted only a quarter to ten o'clock. 

He had been in dressing gown and slippers 
before. Now he rose rather hastily, donned 
his boots, rescued his kettle from the state of 
ruin, on which it was fast verging, exchanged 
his dressing gown for his black coat and offi- 
cial gown, and, with cap in hand, resumed 
his position at the breakfast-table. 

Just then a scout entered and removed 
from the room every trace of a thing so 
mundane as breakfast, and the table was 
covered again with books and papers, a large 
black inkstand occupying the central posi- 
tion. 

In the person of the Rev. Lionel Lawe, 
you saw before you a tall, stately-looking 
figure, finished off by a high brow, spectacled 
eyes, and a cast of features that would have 
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invited and retained much more attention 
from the beholder, had Ihey not been charac- 
terised by a cold, unimpressionable dignitj 
that seemed, though silently, to say for itself 
— ^' I vrant to hear about the matter in hand, 
if you please, and in as few words as possible. 
Then you will hear my decision, and leave 
me to myself/' 

Presently the clock struck ten. 

As the last tone died away, John, his scout, 
entered, having first reverentially knocked at 
the door. 

^^ Please, sir, some genelmen are a-wanting 
of you outside; eighteen on 'em, sir." 

"Let them come in, John, one by one. 
Take the others to the room close by, just 
vacated by Mr. Harrison. I am ready 
now.'' 

" John 1 " 

" Yes, sir." The scout, not yet out of hear- 
ing, returned to the proctor's room. 

" Will you ask the porter to send for Ward, 
the bootmaker, immediately?" 

VOT. I. I 
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"•Yes, sir." And as the sound of his ve*- 
teeating footsteps died away, there ma^ 
a somewhat timid rap at the door. The^ ap^ 
pUeant for admission enteredo 

"Good morning, sav I '' was the salntation 
to tho universily dignitary of on under- 
graduate in a silk gown, with full sleeves, who 
held in his hand a velvet cap with gold tassd* 
The face of the speakec had a fli»h upon it 
to.whioh ii» natoraUy pale complexion was 
for the most part, quite Strang^;. 

" Good morning, Lord Forester. I wish I had- 
not seen you here on such an occasion as diis." 

" I regwt it myad^. sir, very m^eh." 

*^ Yes ; but I fear you regret the disgraceful 
afihir that has brought you under l2ie cen- 
sure: of your university, only becaasei it has 
been discovered. Is it not so ?" 

The young nobleman averted his^ fece. 
What could he answer ? 

'^ I must onqoire fully into this matter^ a^d. 
I shall loaokfin* plain, straigbtforivardi,. undis- 
guised answers firom; youv'' 
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The proctor laid great em|>faa8i8 ou his ladt 
two words. It was the only respectfiil reoog^ 
nition of the undergraduate's dignity that h& 
would vouchsafe, except that he asked that 
undergraduate what he thought his father, 
the Earl, would think about the arffair ; in an- 
swer to which the young nobleman looked 
Tery foolish, slightly elevated his eyebrows, 
glanced down at his bootSy and observed tha/t* 
—he didn't know. 

**How came you ta be with a party of 
undet^aduates who condo/eted themselves' in 
&) way so utterly unbecoming ?" 

^ They had been dining with me, sir." 

'* Tes* In Hall, of course ?'' 

" No, sir. At the ' S--4r^a— -r*.' '' 

"Quite wroBg^ The governing body of 
the university disapprove of such tinngs.^^ 
But had you any fricflids staying at the 
'Star?"' 

*'No;'* 

'^Ah, then you are without cdioecr of es- 
cuse. I shall have to forbid your visi4tifng'th e 

I 2 
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^ Star ' again, unless in the company of a re- 
lative who may come over to see you. And 
at what time did you leave ?" 

**It was late. It was nearly twelve 
o'clock.'^ 

^^ And then, what could possess you that 
you should forget yourself so far as to com- 
mit assault and battery with a number of 
others on the person of an inoffensive trades- 
man T 

** I am very sorry, sir.'' 

"I haven't a doubt of it. But, unfortu- 
nately for you, I must declare for the present 
that such professions are unnecessary ; quite 
foreign to the point. What had Ward done 
to provoke such hostility from you all?" 

"Oh! it's a foolish affair. Ward has 
always been very civil to me, but he pressed 
one of us for payment, and we had taken too 
much wine and — we were not ourselves, and 
— ^his house happened to come in our way, 
and — perhaps we scarcely knew what we 
were about." 
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" Does this explanation satisfy you ?*' 

"Certainly not, sir. But have mercy. 
Don't write to my father. I shall never hear 
the last of it." 

" Your father, the Earl, is in London now, 
I presume ?" 

" He is, sir." 

" Exactly. Then I will not write. I shall 
be in London myself, all being well, in a day 
or two/' 

" But, sir—" 

" Excuse me ; time presses. I have others 
to examine. I shall fine you five pounds for 
the disturbance you helped to create last 
night, and request you, for one month to con- 
sider yourself unable to leave the precincts of 
your college without my special permission. 
You can go.'' 

Presently, afterwards, the proctor came for- 
ward to the door. John was in mysteriously 
close conversation outside with one of his con- 
fi-atemity — both, otherwise, busied in the re- 
moval of breakfasts. 
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''Joliml is Ward mme/' 

^^Let him come in, then.'' 

The tall, lank, lean-visaged man entered, 
bag in hand. As he did so, his altered look 
roused the proctor's compassion. 

** Good morning, Ward. I am sorry to see 
yon looking so poorly, and as I may want yon 
to remain «ome time, you had better be 
seated." 

" No thank you, sir. I'd rather stand, if 
you please/' was the obliging response. 

** As you will. Do you know the names of 
those gentlemen who roused you up late last 
nig^t?' 

'' Me, sir r 

^^ You I yes. No attempt to shirk the 
point of my enquiry, if you please. Do yon 
know their names ?" 

^ Well, sir, you know I can't justly say I 
kBOWs ^em all." 

'*' But you know some of them ?' 

" Yes, sir." 
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^' W3io -waa tbe chief distarber of the peaee 
last night ?" 

^ Now please don't ask me, sir. It^s all 
right, sir. Vd rather not tell, if you please/' 

" Ward I the University authorities nmst 
hear of it if you fail by your answers to give 
me satis&ction.'' 

^' Well, sir, a gentleman came to pay me a 
bill last night, and he was not Limself, you 
see, sir, at the time ; an' I think by his ex- 
pressions, he must ha' set the tother gentle- 
mien on. I heard an awful noise in my first 
sleep, as if somethin' unusual was a goin' on, 
an' I was divided in opinion about what it 
was, whether an earthquake or — I don't know 
what, sir^— but when I came to myself and 
opened the winder, and was a goin' for to 
spring my rattle, I found out — " 

" Yes-*you found out — be as brief as you 
can. Ward.'' 

^ There was a lot of gemdemeii below a 
smashin' my shutters in/' 

^^ Oh I wait a minute. What is the name 
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of the gentlemaii who paid yon the bill last 
night r 

*^ Oh I dear, sir, I wish it hadn't happened. 
I do indeed, sir," said the bootmaker, look- 
ing very miserable. 

** The name, Ward! at once T 

*'Mr. Osborne, sir, of Christ Church." 

" Oh— John 1 " 

" Yes, sir." 

" Eeqnest Mr. Osborne, of Christ Church, 
to come in." 

And this gentleman did come in, and the 
examination proceeded. 

" You paid Ward a bill last night ?" 

" I did, sir.'' 

" Why did you select so late an hour ?" 

" I — I — I hadn't the money in hand earlier 
in the day, sir, and Ward had called upon me 
and threatened the Vice-Chancellor's Court, 
and I was naturally anxious, for my credit's 
sake, to stop the proceedings there, and I 
thought—" 

" Yes, exactly. Well, I will not, at pre- 
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sent, trouble yon to recall your thoughts to 
mind. Tou are really and truly at the root 
of all this uproar. You have chosen to dis- 
grace yourself, and to involve a number of 
your companions in the shame that will fall 
upon you. You were one of a party who, in 
defiance of University discipline, were present 
at a noisy dinner at the * Star.' You over- 
heated yourself with wine, and, in that state, 
resolved to visit your unjust, unreasoning, 
and vindictive anger upon a tradesman who 
had clearly oflFended you a few hours pre- 
viously in your own rooms, simply because 
he presented his account to you and, very 
possibly, did his best to procure of you the 
payment of it. Your conduct, sir, is utterly 
indefensible, and, by the bye, you were just 
now attempting to palliate your fault by try- 
ing to make me believe you did it for your 
credit's sake. I shall have more to say about 
your credit, presently. Ward, you can leave. 
I shall no longer want you." 

I 5 
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Scarcely had the bootmaker left the room, 
when the Bev. Lionel Lawe resumed. 

** Yon shall be practically convinced, sir 
-*and that presently— that a yonng man-s 
credit at the university is not sustained except 
at the cost of more self-denial, greater appli- 
cation, and deeper Christian principle than 
you have all along exhibited. Accident — if 
I may call it by that name — has but lately 
taken me down to the neighbourhood of your 
afflicted, but greatly respected father's parish. 
I have been told of your mother's and your 
sisters' self-sacrifice in order that their son and 
brother might establish himself in a position 
honorable to himself and to them, and dig- 
nified by the notice of his University. • Ton 
have been watched at this seat of learning for 
their sake. Your course here has given the 
University so little confidence in you, hitherto 
—and that course, erratic as it has been, and 
as last night's incidents show that it still is^^ 
is maintained at so great a cost to those most 
nearly connected with you, that, for my part, I 
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am dispoBed to put an end to it altogether. 
The deBtraction of their hopes must comei 
sooner or later, and I feel it Tvill be greater 
kindness to them and, that, possibly in the 
long run it may be somewhat to your own 
advantage, if I bring about the severance of 
the tie by which you are bound to this uni- 
versity. When thrown entirely on your own 
resources you may repent, as I heartily trust 
you will, and earn for yourself some position 
in life for which you are better fitted than 
that for which your too hopeful father ha A 
intended you. You may now retire to your 
rooms, and I shall take care that no more dis- 
cin^line is set at defiance by you during your 
brief stay here. MeanwhUe you will hear 
from me again." 

During the delivery of this tremendous 
outburst of academical authority, Osbome^s 
aspect was that of a man on the verge 6f 
some great calamity, bracing up his energies 
to bear it as best he can. The firm, com- 
pressed lip — the eyes, notv gazitfg, as it were. 
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on the misery of his position, as imagination 
actively depicted it for him on the canvas of 
the future, and now darting out of their 
depths hatred and defiance at the proctor, 
showed too truly his sense of the disgrace 
into which he had fallen. 

As he passed, in his exit from the proctor's 
room, within view of two or three of those 
whom he had implicated with himself in the 
aggression of the previous night, they saw at 
once, from the expression of his countenance, 
that he had been treated with no common 
severity, and that feelings of no common 
sternness were at work within him. 

It was Grantley's turn at last, to present 
himself before the University's senior custo- 
dian of morals. 

The proctor glanced at his whole appear- 
ance as he entered. He made apparently a 
mental note of the commoner's gown, black 
and perfect, as it had come from the robe- 
maker's, and of the smooth cloth cap, guilt- 
less of holes in its fabric, and of all sign of 
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protruding board at its comers. And from 
one or two other things in Grantley's whole 
manner he took his cue. 

" Your name, sir ?" 

" Edward Grantley, sir." 

"Grantley — I didn't ask for your Chris- 
tian name. You are of Christ Church ?" 

This question was answered in the affirm- 
ative. 

" And you are a freshman ?" 

** Yes, sir." 

*' How long have you been up ?*' 

" Two or three days.*' 

*' Indeed I Allow me to say that you have 
cast in your lot very early among highly im- 
proper companions. Do you mean to con- 
tinue as you have begun ?" 

" No, sh:." 

" I hope not. You are amid new and ex- 
citing scenes, and I cannot be severe with you 
for a first oflFence. Go back to your college, 
sir. I shall direct that a strict watch be kept 
over you for a fortnight, and that during that 
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time yoQ do not leave your rooms after night 
^sH^ and remetnber that the path of UniTer- 
sity distinction is one and the same with that 
of diligence in study, and of obedience to 
University discipline." 

^The Mher culprits were dealt with with 
more or less strictness, according to the 
length of then: residence, and the proctor's 
professional acquaintance with them ; and 
thus the dreaded ordeal ended. 
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CHAPTEE XII. 



BOBEBT ATTEMPTS TO DO A 8TB0EE OF 
BU8I^M£fi8 ON HIS OWN ACCOUKT. 

Soon after Grantlej had reacted his roomsi 
he saw from his window the stately figure of 
the senior proctor crossing the quadrangle, in 
the direction of the tutor's rooms. At the 
expiration of an hour, it was notified to him 
by Bobert that the tutor wanted to see 
him. 

Mentally animadverting on his oim folly, 
as he passed out to obey the summons, he ar*- 
rired at last in the presence of the college 
dignitary referred to. 
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He was a broad-shouldered, good- 
humoured-looking man, of middle height. 
Ten would have judged from his appearance 
at once, and from his address, that he was a 
favorite in the college, and that care had not 
as yet dealt him many bruises in the contacts 
she had had with him. But he knew how to 
make his authority respected. And there 
were seasons when, under the influence of 
some passing annoyance, the general kindli- 
ness of his disposition appeared to forsake him. 

When the commoner and more venial sins 
of the undergraduate body under his control 
were forced on his notice, he mingled with 
his reproof a not unkindly wit, but, in the 
exercise of the authority entrusted to him, he 
was terrible to those of whose delinquencies 
he had formed a severer judgment. 

When Grantley knocked at his door, the 
very tone of his voice, as he replied, " Come 
in," revealed at once the fact that something 
had caused him already more than common 
annoyance. 
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"Oh, Mr. Grontley, isitr 

" Yes, sir." 

^* You are beginning early, to distingaisli 
yourself; and tliat, too, in a way that I think 
you will find will not be appreciated by the 
heads of your college. Were you ever at 
the sea-side, Mr. Grantley ?" 

*' Yes, sir." 

** Then you have seen a crab-fish walk over 
the wet sand ?" 

*'Yes." 

" You would, at least, allow that its walk 
is an eccentric one?*' 

" Yes, sir.'' 

^^ Take care you don't imitate it. I shall 
be displeased with you much more than 
I am, if I see you in company again with Mr. 
Osborne. Not that you will have the oppor- 
tunity of seeing him here long." 

Grantley looked and felt very uncomfort- 
able. 

" I like young men of spirit, but not fools 
and spendthrifts." 
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Grantley coloured op, aci>d looked into the 
tutor's &ce, as if he would ask the more 
explicit meaning of his words. 

"You don't like my remark/' said the 
Mtor, as a comical* smile passed ac^H^ss his 
features, and the bright and kmdly eyes sur- 
veyed leisurely the undergraduate's faoe. 
^^ Then make up your mind not to deserve it 
again, or three years hence, if we both live so 
long, and are then connected with each other, 
you may have to agree with me that a man's 
a ifool and a spendthrift, too, who wastes his 
time. By the bye, you sent me in an ^ 83ger ' 
yesterday." 

^ I did sir." 

** Head-ache, perhaps, from over-reading?" 

"No, SU-." 

** WeU, well, I don't want to know any- 
thing about the cause of the head-ache. Sad 
its violence abated when you went to dine at 
the * Star,' yesterday ?" 

^* Yes, sir." 

"You are not looking well, tlHS morning. 
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Eiave yott impiroved your TiegJtli by your 
eccentric proceediugs of last night ?^ 

<S^rantiey canght the infection of the tutor's 
smile, ^and looked a fiegative. * 

**rTe nothing more to say to you but 
this. It will be better that you and I should 
hare no more interviews like this. Let me 
see you every day at morning chapel, be 
regular at lectures, send in for the present, no 
more ^ aegers,' and I shall have a better hope 
of you." 

There was a group of ooltege servants and 
tradesmen, collected together at the foot of 
Gorantley's staircase. A« he passed them by, 
Robert was saying to Badhams the tailor, who 
had but just joined them — 

^^ Mr. Osborne's mizzled ; you'd better make 
me a present of them two coats.'' 

^Mizzled!" exclaimed the other, with a 
look lull of commercial agony. ^^ What d'ye 
mean ?" 

'^ Now just as if an old wise«acre tike you, 
didn't know what that meant.^^ 
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"Well, but he ain't gone!'' gasped the 
tailor, faintly. 

" Ain't he though ? " replied Eobert, mys- 
teriously. " I ought to know something about 
that. -If he's in his rooms, I'm a Dutchman." 

Badhams slowly ascended the stairs, and 
knocked at Osborne's door. He waited and 
knocked again. Then he came down to the 
group he had left, looking unutterable things, 
but saying nothing. 

"There, you wouldn't believe me; what's 
the use o' tellin' you anything ?" Robert said, 
as he came down. " Now I'll tell you what 
I'll do with you, and you'll make more by 
my bargain I warrant, than by his. What's 
his bill come to ?" 

"Come to? Why, a matter of thirty 
pound." 

"Whew! I'll give you twopence in the 
pound for it, Badhams, if you'll put me in 
them two coats." 

Kobert winked knowingly at the rest of the 
group as he spoke. 
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But they looked, with the exception of the 
merry scout, a blank-faced, solemn company. 

There were Badhams and Ward, and 
others representing various other trades 
— grocer, tobacconist, livery-stable-keeper, 
wine merchant, picture dealer, and book- 
seller. And the one anxiety with all but 
one, was to be favoured with a glimpse of 
Osborne. But he was nowhere to be found. 
And Eobert looked wickedly from man to 
man, as he fed the brightening fire of his wit 
with the fiiel of their discomfort. 

" Well, he's a pretty fellow, however. And 
he owes master a matter of twenty pounds, 
for borrowed cash alone," quoth the wine 
merchant's clerk. 

" I wouldn't give your master twopence in 
the pound for that, then," remarked the im- 
perturbable Eobert, ^^ because I can have 
some of the wine he's left for nothin'. And 
how much has he smoked out of you ?" 

"Twenty-seven, nineteen, nine," was the 
brief, business-like rejoinder. 



4r 
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^^ Well, m »taiid 70Q a pipe of tobacco for 
tliat deb V said EoberL 

^^ What's to be done ?" they all asked^ in a 

breath. 

^^ Sue and pursue^'' advised Bobert. 

*' But where is he ? K you'll fiud out, we'll 
all club together aud give you something for 
your trouble^" 

" Well, that isn't a bad oflfer. I'll icy 
anyhow. Hallo I Moses Levi^ or Levi 
Moses, or what's your name^ what do you want 
here ?" 

This last enquiry was addressed to a young 
man, somewhat fashionably attired, and with 
a profusion of jewellery displayed on his per-' 
son, whose black hair and peculiar cast of 
features bespoke his Jewisb origin. 

" Oh, I have a Uttle fnendly bishness with 
Mr. Oshbome*" 

" No, you donft.say so I How kind J!* 

"Ish.hein?" 

^^ I should rather think not." 

*« What d'ye mean ?" 
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" Wkat I say. He isn't in. He's gone^ a 
tower/' 

And then Eobert tald the young Qebr&vr 
the exact state of the case^ and the latter 
looked troubled and exekamed--* 

•*0h! this bishness vill kill my father. 
He Tould have come himself, burt— ^" 

^^ He's torn his old eoat^ and stops at 
Ifcome till it's mended, eh ?" suggested 
Bobert. 

"Veil,, never mind — ^vhere ia Lord 
B*rester ?" 

" What do you want with him ?'* 

"Now, be civil,, and never mind ;. Imnaat 
soe him at vonoe*" 

Lord Foreater had retired to huh rooms 
when> hia interview with the proetoB was 
fiiftiahed, and waa lounging on; ar couch theveib 
m a vacant, tmeomfi^iMabk mood, revolv^ 
inig. the immediate pMt and imagining its 
probable results. Bia father^ the Earl ot 
Heatherfield, had no^ very extmsive landed, 
estates,; considering his rank and ite requires 
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ments, and such as he had were mortgaged. 
These circumstances had caused the Earl to 
be somewhat penurious in his expenditure. 
Affection for his eldest son, and a very 
natural desire to provide for him, at the Uni- 
versity, means proportioned to his rank, led 
him to forward the young nobleman's allow- 
ance with punctilious exactness — and, once or 
twice, — under a strong protest, he had acceded 
to his request for an occasional addition to it, 
but at such times his letters showed that 
these remittances were somewhat grudgingly 
given. And the young lord's good nature 
and easy temperament, coupled with his utter 
inexperience as to anything like business 
habits, caused him often to exceed his very 
respectable allowance. On the present occa- 
sion he was naturally revolving the prospect 
before him, and fearful that the senior proc- 
tor's representations at head quarters might 
bring upon him a storm of paternal resent- 
ment, and he was proportionately restless and 
troubled about it, when he was thus disturbed. 
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Moses Levi, Jun., announced himself to the 
young nobleman somewhat unnecessarily, aa 
will be seen from the sequel. 

At the sight of his unexpected visitor, his 
lordship's eyes opened to their fullest extent, 

"Levi! you here already?'' 

The young Jew bowed, and smiled in the 
most ornate fashion of politeness, and stated 
that " he had done himself the honour to call 
on a little matter of bishness." 

"But you don't want the money yet?" 
asked Lord Forester. 

The Jew, after a preliminary cough, re- 
plied — 

**Vhy, you see, my lord, I am vary 
sorry — •' 

" But you can't have it, Levi, that's the 
long and the short of it. The time fixed for 
the payment of your last loan is not nearly 
expired, and you can't say I have not tried 
to give you the interest on it, heavy as it is. 

^^ But my lord, this is an unpleasant case- 
vary." 

vou I. K 
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•*What caBe? I don't know what you 
mean.** 

** Your lordship vill understand in von 
littel minute. This note of hand ia baicked 
by your name. See here, * Forester/ that iah 
plain/' and Mr. Moses Levi, Jun^ grinned 
his kindlier smile. 

^* Yes, but that's Mr. Osborne's affair. He 
said it was a mere matter of form, thaA signa- 
ture. He will pay you that himself. What 
is the amount?' 

^^ Oh, vid prinshipal and interest, it is two 
huudred and sixteen pounds/' 

^^ Well, take it at once to him, and remind 
him that the acceptance is due, and that he 
must pay it." 

" But vhere ish he, my lord ?" 

*^ In his rooms, man, or will be there some 
time in the eomise of the day. Stay, I will 
go myself. Hang it I I can't affi>rd to be 
Jewed in this way." 

And Lord Forester hurried to Osborne's 
rooms ; but before his arrival there he learned 
that his quondam Mend had been expdlled| 
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and that lie had mysteriously disappeared* 
His feelings on receiving this intelligence -may 
be much better imagined than described. 

" Confound the fellow ! I say, Levi, you 
don't expect me to pay his debts, do you ?" 

Mr. Levi cursorily explained the law in the 
matter of the acceptance — to Lord Forester's 
entire dissatisfaction. 

" But I can't give you any part of it yet." 

*' Oh, veil, it ish of no consequence now ; 
do not distress yourself, my lord, ve can add 
this lUtel matter ta the mortgage; it viU 
make matters straight and comfortable." 

** Yes, for you and that wretch, Osborne, 
it will ; but for me-«-^" 

^^Now, my lord, the thing is too ridi<* 
culoos. Compose yourself ; ve shall be quite 
satisfied to let such a trifle stand over." 

^^ Then let it be so, Levi, an^ doa't show 
me your face again-^^r your fatheir'fi^-^till I 
w*nt you*'' 

Mr* Levi bowed with imperturbable poUte- 
QjQis and retired. 

K 2 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



OFF TO LONDON# 

The freshman's fiurst term wore on and came 
to an end. Lockwood had gone in for the 
scholarship at Oriel, and had so nearly gained 
it — his papers being only a little inferior to 
those of the successful candidate, who had 
been the captain of an eminent public school, 
that he easily recovered himself from his dis- 
appointment, found out wherein his weak 
points lay, and earnestly set to work to re- 
medy them, in the hope of obtaining better 
success in a second competition for similar 
University distinction. He was a man of few 
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friends, looked upon by the undergraduate 
members of his college, as a slow, plodding 
fellow, for whom they had a certain degree 
of passive respect, but with whom they did 
not care to associate. His rooms were but 
plainly furnished, and though a lady visitor, 
permitted within his sanctum, might have 
decided at once that he was not free from 
the general untidiness her sex are pleased to 
associate with young bachelorhood, yet she 
would have found nothing therein to shock 
the most sensitive of her feelings. There was 
seldom in it the odour of stale tobacco, for 
Lockwood was no smoker himself, and it was 
only after an evening's chat with Grantley, 
Sandilands, or one or two other smoking 
fiiends, that such an odour was perceptible, 
till the free admission of fresh air banished 
it away. 

Yet with all these advantages Lockwood 
had his difficulties to complain of. For his 
neighbours above and below him were both 
gentlemen of decidedly different idiosyncra- 
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eies to his own. The geartlemaii-oomiitio&ar 
in 4be tooms above solaced the hours of has 
abstention from stndj^^which were by no 
kneans infrequent'^y exercises on the violin^ 
an instrument whose tones, nnless its plaj^er 
is master of it, are simply excruciating to a 
man with nerves rendered over-senisitiye by 
close application. Moreover, in his exercnta- 
tions upon the said violin, he was, for the most 
part, accompanied by the nlulations of two 
eauine companions-^two beautiful spedmeos 
of* the long-backed Skye terrier breed. Their 
master's instrumentation— not absolutely per- 
fect-*- was one that invariably, when they 
w:ere in the room with him, provoked eithei* 
their faculty of imitation (such as it was) or 
their canine expressions of disgust — I am not 
sufficiently up in dogs to decide which ; but 
the result was the same to the ears and 
nerves o£ our plodding student below the 
locale of this continually-recurring concert. 
Tlie only mitigation of Lockwood's suffer* 
ings was that his upper neighbour was a 



man fomd of the opea air, or of lotmgmg 
in other men'a rooms. He was none other 
than the stoat nndergraduate with whom th9 
reader has already met at the ^' Star'^*— the son 
and heir of a worthy baronet in the nortb 
ooontry, rejoicing in the name of Sir Andrew 
Maccnlloch — ^whoae son David, now intro* 
duced to the reader, was a very good fellow 
in his way, and kept himself in the better 
position from the fact that he inherited too 
much of his father's canny temperament to 
allow him to inonr more debts than he cottld 
pay. The undergraduate below was one 
never destined to attain distinction in the 
schools. His ambition was simply to ^^ scrape'' 
through, as a preparatory introduction to a 
country living in his father's gift — an almost 
sinecure rectory of seven hundred pounds a 
year. Of the seven hundred a year John 
Langton, Esq., Commoner of Christ Church, 
thought fondly no doubt — only one serious 
£sict marred his happiness in the anticipation of 
it--^he simple fact of its being a Church bene- 
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fice. Very possibly the good father himself, an 
old Christ Church tnan, knew not of it, bat it 
was nevertheless true, — that the young man had 
again and ag^n expressed an opinion to the 
effect that he *^ would much rather be a black- 
smith than a parson'' — ^but for a man with 
the fates so strongly against him he was toler- 
ably . resigned and cheerful. And though 
never likely to astonish his University in the 
schools, he did astonish some of his more im- 
mediate neighbours by a faculty he possessed 
of imitating the noises of animals to a singular 
degree of perfection. So that between the 
musical efforts of Macculloch, and the canine, 
bovine, or asinine imitations of Langton, 
Lockwood's locality — as taken in connection 
with his studious propensities — was not one to 
be envied. Nevertheless, his unobtrusive and 
peace-loving disposition led him to bottle up 
the wrath, of whose risings he was from time 
to time sensible, and in the hope of being 
enabled, at no distant date, to obtain a foot- 
ing on the foundation of some other college. 
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he toiled on, giving vent to sundry quick gusts 
of temper — as transient as quick — only now 
and then, when he had a stress of work on his 
hands, and the noises from above or below 
were more than usually prominent. 

Grantley, through the tyranny of the friend- 
ships he had formed, was allowed but little 
time for stady. His rooms were only nomin- 
allj his own, to judge by the number of men 
who were daily streaming in and out of them. 
He had not long been a member of his col- 
lege, when his physical strength, and his lithe 
and supple frame led to his being chosen as 
one of the Christ Church eight. The Balliol 
boat was head of the river — Brasenose second, 
and Christ Church third, when Grantley first 
joined the crew. At the close of term Christ 
Church had bumped Brasenose, and was so 
little behind Balliol that its crew already re- 
garded the attainment by them of the first 
place as an achievement to be realized by them 
at no distant date. Grantley could not be 
thrown into so much society, and become a 

K 5 
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favourite with the finest spirits among his 
compeers, without a more e^stravagant style 
of living than that indulged in by his friend 
Lockwood. His rooms were more luxuriously 
furnished, and his expenses were much greater. 
His father had sent him up a hamper of wine, 
and Uncle Busby had good-naturedly supple- 
mented it by another hamper, but their con- 
tents were so much appreciated that before the 
close of term Grantley felt called upon by the 
claims upon him of good fellowship to re- * 
plenish his stock from the city's best cellars. 
He soon took up a prominent place as an ex- 
pert horseman, and one of the first whips in 
the University, He troubled himself little to 
prepare for lectures, for he had read the books 
before with his private tutor, and as he went 
up to Oxford in the days of the old system of 
" little-go*' and " great-go," or " smalls and 
greats," he comforted himself with the feeling 
that he had plenty of time before him to pre- 
pare for his first public examination without 
the need of immediate study. It had been 
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arranged that he and Lockwood were to be 
together again during the long vacation— and 
he would read hard then — ^it was really ut- 
t^ly unnecessary to do so before that time. 
HJe managed to satisfy his tutor tolerably well 
at lecture, and the tutor took up so much of 
the time by his own obseryations, and allowed 
his class, by their slow, deliberate delivery, so 
much time to make pencil-notes of them, that 
he &lt all things related to the forthcoming 
'examination were progressing favourably, so 
long as he should do his best to treasure up a 
hoard of notes for the ^ grind' in the ^ long.' 

He was in this mood when the day of the 
Universities' boat-race was near at hand. That 
event, of itself, was enough to attract our 
undergraduate to London, but he was under 
the influence of a still stronger magnet that 
drew him in that direction. Mr. Busby was 
often in town, and on the present occasion 
was to be accompamed thither by Madeline. 
Any honest man's proclivities are sure to find 
expression in his letters,' and, in those to his 
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Iady*loye, Grantley had said enongli about his 
own boating experiences, and about his inte- 
rest in the forthcoming contest to inoculate her 
with a similar interest in, and a strong desire 
to witness it. So it came to pass that Madeline, 
finding her uncle proposed to pay one of his 
periodical visits to the metropolis a day or two 
before that on which the boat-race was to take 
place, besought that she might go with him, 
and the rector and Agnes were to join them. 

And after a great pressure, Lockwood also 
was induced to become one of the party. His 
head was over-heated, and his whole system 
jaded by study, and he fell in at last with 
Grantley's views, in the hope that two or three 
days with his friends in London would dissi- 
pate the clouds that were gathering over his 
brain, and recruit his strength for further 
efforts. 

Uncle Busby had taken care that this genial 
home-party should put up at the same hotel. 
There were, however, many hours in the day 
when he was not with them, for he wore the 
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look of one lost, in sauntering through the 
streets, and of one dreadfully bored in the 
parks. Smithfield was his heart's delight, and 
there he was never to be missed when any 
excitement was going on, so that, as the rector 
was frequently his companion, the young 
people could do nothing else than cater for 
their own amusement. 

There was a younger brother of Mr. Busby's 
in lodgings at the West End of London — ^an 
old Colonel of a Cavalry regiment, who was 
resting on clover in the evening of his days 
after having been in the din and smoke of 
many a battle, whence he had escaped with 
a scar across the face, and a few other com- 
paratively trifling flesh-wounds, all of which 
had healed. On the death of his wife, whose 
loss he deeply lamented, a certain eccentricity 
of temperament had led him to abandon his 
house in one of the fashionable thoroughfares 
of London, and to retire, with his son and 
daughter, to suitable apartments. His resi-* 
dence had become distasteful to him sipce her 
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death, and probably from some morbid feeling 
of secret anger against ihe decrees of the wise 
Biovidence tiiat had broaght down so great a 
cloud upon his path, by which his otherwise 
hearty and jovial disposition was leavened, 
he had resolved, as far as might be, to reduce 
hb establishment within the narrow compass 
it occupied in the early days of- his bachelor- 
hood. His son, a jroung Captain of Hussars, 
was with his regiment during the greater 
part of the year, or domiciled with various 
military or civilfriends, with whom he was on 
terms' of close intimacy, so that his daughter 
was, for the most part, the sole sharer of his 
new home. 

J Charlotte Busby was a "young lady^' (by 
courtesy), who had lattained to the shady side 
of thirty. She had been very pretty, and even 
at the timie of the reader's introduction to her, 
had contrived by the most persevering atten- 
tion to the mysteries of the toilette, combined 
w&h a disposition, naturally gay, and fond of 
society (whose sdouration it was her darling 
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object to court and retain), to look as much like 
an unsophisticated girl again as any reason* 
able lady over thirty jears of age could ex- 
pect to do. In younger days, alas I she had 
been a flirt. 8he had moved in the midst of 
a charmed circle of lovers, and had played 
with their hearts, much as children play with 
tome new but brittle toy. She knew, at that 
time, l^e power of her bright but mischievous 
eyes, of her sunny clustering curls, her plea- 
santries, and her small talk. The curls were 
still sunny, and the eyes had really lost only 
a little of their brightness, but the gaiety had 
degenerated into a forced, artificial semblance 
of it. She was a disappointed woman — the , 
victim of her own frivolity. Still she had her 
attractions, not the least captivating of which 
was the fiact that she possessed already inde- 
pendent means, and had excellent expectations 
both from her frither and her aunt Busby, of 
Steeple^Korton Hall. But the memories tiiat 
still haunted her of her more triumphant days, 
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and of her Btudioos efforts to look young and 
beautifbl still, led her to feel, when any gentle- 
man paid more than ordinary attention to her, 
that she owed such homage to the graces of 
her person, instead of to the more powerful 
charms of her present independent position 
and her future expectancies. 

This was the lady who tripped lightly and 
swiftly downstairs to salute with eager hos- 
pitality the four visitors, who, as she perceived 
from an upper window, were making their 
way to her father's lodgings. Three of the 
party were well known to her ; at sight of 
Lockwood she covertly raised a small eye- 
glass, set in gold, to her bright organs of 
vision, in order to better scrutinize his features 
in fashion's most approved way, before his 
introduction to her should take place. 

The Colonel, too, a ruddy-looking and portly 
sexagenaiian, waited for no introduction, but 
walked, or rather hobbled out of his drawing- 
room as he distinguished familiar voices in the 
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hall, and after the taking off of hats and over- 
coats, the gentlemen followed the Colonel, and 
the ladies were pioneered up stairs by his 
daughter. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



TBEATING OF MATTERS CONFIDENTIAL, A CROSS, 

AND A CONSPIRACY. 

Miss Charlotte Busby ushered her two 
lady visitors into an elegantly fomished bed- 
room, which was connected with another 
apartment of small proportions, comfortably 
famished as a lady's botidoir. Thither the 
three ladies proceeded, after having prepared 
to go downstairs and sat down together on a 
settee in front of a cheerful fire. 

" Let us rest here awhile before we join the 
gentlemen," began the Colonel's daughter. 
^^ I want to open my heart to you both, and to 
tell you a few of my miseries.'' 
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^Miseries, Oharlottel" replied MadeHnei 
laiighing meirily. '"Oh, |)Otrr them into our 
gympatfaizitig >eatB at once. What can they 
ber 

And Agnes wore a puzzled look, but con- 
tented herself with an inquisitive glance into 
the speaker's iBace, without laughing or speak- 
ing. 

" Tes, they are indeed real miseries I assure 
you. I am not fond of the drawing-room of 
late, and am often here during the greater part 
of the day, quite alone.'' 

" But does the Colonel like that ?" asked 
Agnes , " and is it right or healthful to brood 
oYet one's troubles ?" 

"Tou little simpleton. Agues! Tou, at 
least, haven't a notion as to what my troubles 
are ; and as to papa disliking my long periods 
of absence from him — I daresay he does-**^bat 
it is all his fault." 

" Why ?" broke in Madeline and Agnes at 

once. 
" Ah I thereby hangs a tale, and you shall 
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hear it, provided you are not in a dreadful 
hurry to go down to the drawing-room. The 
gentlemen can do without us a little longer.. 
Hark ! how they are laughing I They don't 
want us yet, I'm sure." 

** Then, by all means, tell us about your 
miseries, my dear," urged Madeline. ** Agnes 
and I will listen with breathless interest." 

** But seriously, Madeline, I have a heavy- 
trouble just now, and papa is so unfeeling and 
cruel to me about it, that there is quite a feud 
between us." 

" Oh Charlotte, how shocking I" interposed 
Agnes ; " but you cannot surely be serious ?" 

" I never was more so in my life, my grave 
little friend ; but now listen. Madeline, you 
know what it is to be in love ?" 

Madeline made no reply, but her suddenly 
flushed face and happy smile gave a silent 
answer in the affirmative. 

** Well, you know all girls undergo such an 
experience sooner or later. It will' be your 
turn, Agnes, by and bye, just as in strict con- 
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fidence, I tell you, is the case with me now. 
You remember I wrote you a long account, 
Madeline, about a month ago, of Lady Good- 
wyn'sbalir 

"Yes— What of it r* 

" My brother was there, and with him he 
brought a friend — such a dear fellow, and so 
handsome, such a perfect gentleman, and so 
full of good humour." 

" Yes — ^go on," said Madeline. 

'' We were introduced to each other, and 
danced several times together in the course of 
the evening. Heigho, what a happy evening 
that was I We parted, I am sure, mutually 
pleased with each other, and perhaps might 
never have met again, but that it was fated 
we should do so." 

" My dear Charlotte, don't say * fated, 
broke in Agnes. 

" Well, then, decreed, if you like, my dear. 
We have, however, met several times since, 
and — and — " 

^^ The impression has become ine£Eaceably 
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deep oa both sides, of ooursei'* said Made* 
Una. 

'^ There, joa see, AgMa, Madeliae caA road 
auch matters exactly. Yes — we met—*' 

"Was it in a crowd," Madeline very 
Baughitily pot in, speaking in a saucy undertone. 
Charlotte dxreeted towards her a deprecatory 
glance, and proceeded — ^^ We haye met often 
since, for he is my brother's, dearest com- 
panion, and he has been introduced to papa, 
but he was quite rude to him ; you know he 
can be so sometimes;" 

** And why rude ?** asked Agnes. 

** Oh, he wouldn't balicYe in the sincerity 
of his motives, he doubted every account he 
gave of himseli^ be cross^questioned him very 
much, and at last, got up testily from his 
chair and left the room ; and would you be- 
lieve it ? as he went upstairs he muttered quite 
aloud ^ the girl's a fool', and he was so cross 
and cruel to me all the next day, that by a 
tacit mutual consent, we now keep at quite a 
respoctftxl distance firom. each otber^ for I really 
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dim't know hcxw to forgive such baiBh- 

'^ Ob, Obarl(rii» !" exdauned Agaea,. Iook» 
iiig quite iliocked^ 

^^You naughty creature!" commented 
Madeline, with a smile^ ^^ but da tell ua more 
about this favoured one of mea. What are 
bis connectioiis, means, expectancies ? What 
is he, and where is he, and what Uissfcl 
qoorter of the ^obe does he come £rom V 

^^ How can you expect a poor troubled girl 
to answer such a string of questioiis aa tiiai ? 
But rU try to gratify you/* 

Just at thiA moment there was a rap at the 
door, and Miss Charlotte's maid entered with 
a message that her papa would be glad to see 
the ladies in the drawing. ioom« 

^^Very well, Andrews, tell papa we are 
coming presently,*' said her mistress. *^ And 
now, let me see," she added, putting her hand 
to her head, as if trying to recall her wander- 
mg thoughts and faded memories. ^ My dear 
Edgar is of good connections, the son of « 
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rich rector in the South, just now on the con- 
tinent on account of his wife's ill state of 
health. His means and expectancies are good ; 
he is a Captain in a Cavalry regiment, and 
lives in London/' 

^^ Charlotte !" shouted a loud bass voice 
from the foot of the stairs. 

" Yes, papa— coming— how tiresome he is ! 
Oh, he's a dear fellow, and if you'll both be 
good, ril show you his portrait. So much 
like him ; yes, and I'll read to you some 
beautiful lines he sent me the other day — an 
acrostic, beginning — 

*' Charlotte, thoee lovely eyes of thine 
Haunt 



"Char — lotte, what the deuce keeps you 
and your friends up there ? D'ye want me to 
take you all by storm, and clear out the gar- 
rison ? Come down I say, or look out for 
consequences.'' 

There was no power of resistance left to so 
peremptory a command, and the ladies, there-> 
fere, descended into the drawing-room. 
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** A precious daaghter you are to give your 
gouty old father such a march 1'* growled the 
Colonel, as Charlotte entered with her friends. 

" Papa, you are so impatient always ; I had 
a great deal to say to Maddy and Agnes." 

" You might have said it down here, then, 
that's all I have to say about it," and the 
testy old gentleman darted at the speaker a 
terribly scowling glance, as he clumsily sank 
back into the chair again, whence he had 
risen on the ladies' entrance. 

As Madeline entered, Grantley gazed into 
her face with a look of proud satisfaction, 
the happiness of which was enhanced by the 
young lady's quick but silent and loving re- 
cognition of it ; and he then led her to a seat. 

And it happened that Agnes applied her- 
self to the task of trying to talk away the 
ruffled temper of the Colonel, and that, simul- 
taneously. Miss Charlotte and Lockwood fell 
into a brisk conversation with each other 
about all things in general, and nothing in 
particular; so that Madeline and Grantley 

VOL. I. L 
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were left to carry on a colloquy trhicli would 
bave proved Ughly uninteresting to otherd> 
and with whose topics others had nothing 
whatsoever to do. 

Vety grumpy seemed the Colonel ad he 
looked half angrily, half sadly after his 
daughter whose back was turned towards 
him, and on whose last words and the tone in 
which they were uttered to himself, he was 
evidently pondering testily. 

Agnes was '* sorry to see that the Colonel's 
last new specific for gout had not succeeded 
in removing that enemy out of his system." 

" Gout, my dear ? Oh ! that's bad enough 
sometimes, but it isn't the worst thing I have 
to endure. Come and sit down by me. Why 
on earth didn't you come before, eh ?" 

*' I'm afraid, sir, we were too much inter- 
ested in what Charlotte was telling us," Agnes 
meekly, but candidly replied. 

*^ Interested in Charlotte, eh I Well, I wish 
you'd tell her to be a little more interested in 
me.** 
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" Indeed 1 " was the young lady's somewhat 
vague remark in reply. 

'^Yes, I do indeed! the girl's an idiot; 
that's my belief." 

** An idiot, sir ?" 

^ Yes, an idiot 1 " reiterated the old man, 
looking sharply into the face of his com- 
panion with a look that would say, ^^ and I 
mean it too." 

Agnes felt a little at a loss what to say 
nezt. After the lapse of a few minutes she 
took up the ball again. 

^^ I hear we are to have the great pleasure 
of going with you to the opera to-night." 

" Opera, eh I Charlotte told you thai, I 
suppose. She's for erer dragging me off to 
the opera I " and the CSolonel looked down at 
his foot and frowned^ as though a twinge 
therein had unpleasantly arrested his atten- 
tion. 

^ Charlotte's taste for music — " 

'* Taste for fiddlesticks, my dear. That 
don't take her to the opera, I can tell yon ; 

L 2 
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not it." And again the Colonel's foot seemed 
to be uneasy. 

Agnes looked discomforted, and sat still. 
The Colonel shook off his ill-humoured aspect 
and looked at her benignly. 

" So you didn't like me to call Charlotte 
an idiot. Now you listen to me and don't 
speak till I've finished, and then answer an 
old man's question in a plain way. Some 
little time ago Fred brought a fellow here who 
called himself a soldier — a cavalry ofl&cer, or 
something grand — an ignorant puppy who 
clearly knew nothing about soldiering, as I 
found out when I put him through his facings. 
I can't get it out of my head that the man is 
some needy adventurer, living by his wits. 
He's been here many times in spite of me. 
In fact, he was shot-proof against all hints 
that I didn't want him here. But one day 
he came and had the impudence to tell 
me that he wanted Charlotte. Now he's 
some years younger than she is, and from 
the fellow's confusion when I looked him in 
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the face after what he had said, it struck me 
that he wanted my daughter's money more 
than herself. So we fell to high words and I 
forbade him the house ; but ever since he has 
ceased to darken my door-sill, that silly 
creature there has chosen to sulk. Now, my 
dear, if a man comes to me and calls himself 
a member of the military profession, and 
wants to be my son-in-law, haven't I a right 
to put his pretentions to the test ? And if 
I find that he can't go through his military 
catechism, and that my enquiries about him 
and his Mends come back to me through the 
Dead Lettei Office, haven't I a further right to 
say he shan't be my son-in-law, and that I'll 
have nothing more to do with him ?" 

" Certainly." And Agnes felt and looked 
uncomfortable about Charlotte, and began 
to have secret fears that she might be on the 
brink of a great peril and misery. 

When the ladies had retired to dress for the 
opera, Miss Charlotte Busby showed that, en- 
grossed as she had seemed to be in her con- 
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▼wsatioii with Lookwood, sh^ had t&bm 
notice of the &et that her &ther had been 
tdUing Agnes a long story aboat something 
or other, and knowing the old gentleman's 
propensi'bir to be as brief as he coald be in 
his colloqniesi she had felt a lady's curiotaty 
to hear all about it and had narsed it up 
to the moment of their being alone together^ 
when it found vent. 

^^Agnesi dear, do tell me what papa was 
talking to you about so eagerly. I don't 
know when I have known bim speak so 
long at a time." 

Agnes seemed to be troubled by this re- 
quest, and her manner towards her friend 
betrayed unwillingness to gratify her wish. 
But she was hard pressed. 

^^€ome, Agnes, you need not be so close 
about it. I do so want to hear it." 

Agnes, a truth-loving little creature^ and 
one most nnskilfal in preyarication or con- 
eealmeot, at last gave way. "^ If you must 
know, Charlotte, it was all about you." 
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**Abotttiner 

^^ Tea." And Agnes suddenlj threw 1u9t 
anxui round her Meisd's neek. ^^ Ob I Obfu:latte| 
it was all about yoa. Toor papa seems 
grieved about matters. I do so wish yoa 
and he were happj together again i it is so 
shocking, and he mi old gentlenaiani^ — ^and so 
infirm. Don't think of-^" 

^Of whom V asked the other, suddenly 
and forcibly disengaging herself from her 
friend's embrace in a eonstisained manner, and 
(peaking through firmly compressed lips, 
while standing aloof, she almost glared into 
her face with n proud expression most un- 
usual with her, 

Madeline, rendered impervious to the in- 
fluence of passing events just then, by being 
enfolded in a coil of her own pleasant 
thoughts and dayndresons, and by the scru- 
pulous care with which she was aeeking to 
adjust her head-«dre8s to her entire satis&etion, 
WM Aot aware of what was taking plaee so 
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near to her, till her coasin's quick movement 
jnst referred to, startled and caused her to 
turn round. Her first impression from 
Charlotte's appearance was that she had been 
seized with some violent convulsion, but as 
she, almost immediately, recovered her 
natural expression and attitude, she broke 
into a merry laugh — 
. " Charlotte I what an admirable tragedy- 
queen you would make ! What has poor 
little Agnes done to you ?'* 

"Ohl nothing,— nothing. Let us make 
haste. I heard just then the carriage draw 
round to the door, and papa never will wait 
a minute. But, Agnes, a word of advice in 
your ear ; don't attempt to thwart me as papa 
wants you to do, I will have my own way.'' 

The whisper was not needed, as Agnes had 
been too much frightened by Charlotte's 
manner to say another word to her. And 
the ladies were in the hall, prepared for the 
carriage, before the Colonel sent for them. 
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and in a short time were seated in their box 
at the opera, attended by the Colonel, 
Grantley and Lockwood. 

The play had commenced, and all the 
party, except one, gradually became intent 
npon it. This was Charlotte, for whom every 
other part of the theatre, to judge by the 
diligence with which she directed her opera- 
glass towards almost every comer of the build- 
ing, seemed to possess greater attractions than 
the stage. 

Presently a tall, fine-looking man of 
military appearance, and dressed in the ex- 
treme of fashion, was observed by the Colonel 
and his friends to enter the theatre^ and take 
his seat in a box not very remote from their 
own. Charlotte's face flushed beautifully as 
a very kindly recognition took place between 
them ; and the strange gentleman's face 
flushed, too, as Grantley turned round and 
confronted him. And the love-lorn Charlotte 
may have thought it just a little strange that 
her swain soon afterwards moved from the 

L 5 
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seat In which be had been previooslj sittingi 
aad took up hia position in such a way as to 
be hidden from her view by the portly fijgares 
of an eldarly lady and gentleman, who may 
hare been an aldenuan and his wife, hat with 
wht>m, during the entire evenings he seemed 
to enter into no convefsation. 

But, from the moment of his entrance, a 
rapidly whisperad and wm^what excited dia- 
logue took place between the gentlemen, at 
which two of the ladies looked on with con- 
siderable amusement, while the third was 
making, apparently, every effort to seem as 
unmoved by passing events as might be, and, 
with eyes intent upon the stage, and wander- 
ing mind, doubtless deceived some into the 
notion that the opera was engaging her most 
rapt attention. And still the gentlemen talked 
on and ceased not ; and in their colloquy 
they co^ncocted a treacherous ^con&piracy, the 
success or fEiilure of which can be known by 
reference to a future <^apter. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



FBOM HA»NK>J»Y TO DISCOBP. 

Captain EpaAE Fitzjambs was reclbitig 
ia dceesing gown &nd slippers, om the softesit 
of couches, in his luxuriouslj furnished 
sitting'-room, sgt the West Bud of London. 
And in his hand he held a newspaper, whose 
pages he was restlessly turning over,as though 
he were in search <>f intelligence of Sipecial 
import to himself. 

Just as his eyes rested on the column in 
which this intelligence was to be found, and 
as m order th^t he nught understand it jlihe 
better, he had jremoved the i^igar from Im 
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mouth, in which he had been indulging, a 
servant entered with letters. 

He opened the first that came to hand, and 
briefly, but with evident enjoyment, con- 
gratulated himself aloud upon some accession 
of "luck** to himself, which appeared to 
have been the subject of the communication, 
prefacing his observation by a reference to 
the heathen deity Jupiter, and putting out 
his hand to catch at sundry bank-notes as 
they fell out of the envelope on to the floor. 

"Jolly, so far, by Jove," he added, as he 
sank back with an ecstatic thrill into the 
couch ; ** but let's see, what's this ?" 

He opened the neatest of pink envelopes, 
fragrant with the most delicious perfume, 
whereon was inscribed in a lady's small and 
beautifully finished running-hand his name, 
and its military prefix. 

This letter seemed to be a very long one, 
whose contents, sooth to say, he did not de- 
vour, but only cursorily ran over, not with- 
out a certain expression of interest, nor yet 
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quite without a certain expression of disap- 
pointment. He turned the gentle missive 
over and over, and made a discovery that he 
had not yet read all its contents. His eyes 
fell at last on the postscript, but its perusal 
evidently pleased him more than the rest of 
the communication. 

This time he rose, stretched himself, gaped, 
and walked towards the fire, surveying his 
onward progress, as he did so, by means of a 
capacious mirror over the mantel piece, and 
afiectionately stroking his long thick whiskers 
by tbe way. 

He then placed the pink letter in a slanting 
position against the wall, and looked at it, 
and thought aloud— 

^^ Ah I I think that matter ought to be 
settled. I haven't been definite enough yet. 
Women don't like to be put oflF, and they 
hate long engagements. Heigho I I ^ must 
screw myself up to due pitch, I suppose, and 
then an end to liberty. But what a fool I 
am I Don't I know well it can't be helped? 
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Soi, I am to flee iusr to mghi^ and«^it's of no 
Hie— I really must ask her to 'name the 
luippy day,' *' — (with an expresaire ahrug)-— «• 
'^Adfd floake me the moat bUaoful of men. 
Ugfc." 

Several geotle taps at the door. 

" Come in, Mrs. Brown/' 

A»d Mrs. Brown entered, smiling. She 
Wfts a wtber jomag and pretty widow, the 
ceHct of a worthy eheeseaiojiger and prori- 
saan mei^hant, to whom ^he had given her 
trolb at the altar only four years previously, 
and who, about two years since, had, by an 
untimely death, left Jaer in the wide world 
wEth thejbr one little boy. And the said Mrs. 
Brown, after having scrupulously paid her 
hdnsband'fi debts in full, found herself mistress 
of a fesv hundred pounds at the bank, and 
proprietiess of a house closely adjoining one 
of <i;he fa&hiouable squajres of London. And 
0S Mrs« Barown, during her husband's life, 
bad felt and plainly expressed tto him great 
dii^sle for all Jdods oi liafldnesa, and espe- 
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cisdlyfor tibe proyifion trade, so much so 
that, M she «Qae day tiioidlj assured Captain 
Sdgar FitzjamfiSi she Iiad refused the offer 
made to her by her late husbaud's headih^^p- 
amn to beeome ber j^eoond help-mate ; it was 
more in Bcoordanioe with her tastes to live in 
her owii house, and increase her not extra- 
ordinary income by letting some of her apart- 
ments. So it was that she had consented to 
take in and provide for the eom&rt of Cap- 
tain Cdgar Fitzjamea. 

"Could yon, sir, with perfect convenieaaee, 
settle the month'is account ?'' asked the land- 
lady, in the blandest tones. 

" Certainly ; wUh pleasure, Mrs. Brown, 
iVe heard from my father this morning; 
sorry to have kept you waiting so long." 

Beader I between you and me, he hadn't 
heard from his father. Was it that just then 
the Captain was confused in his intellects, 
or eould he have supposed that James Bobin* 
sWt bettiog Agent, of iihe City, was his father? 
Certain, indeed, it is, that though the Captain 
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had not heard from his father that morning, 
the said James Bobinson had acted a father's 
part towards him in the honorable remit- 
tance to him of a very comfortable sum of 
money, won by the aforesaid Captain Edgar 
Fitzjames, in consequence of his having ven- 
tured a bet as to who would be the winning 
horse in a renowned English race-course, and 
the reader will agree with the author, that 
^^ a rich rector in the south, just then on the 
continent on account of his wife's health," 
could not be the transmitter of a letter from 
an English address, and bearing an English 
post^mark, and containing bank-notes which a 
conscientious and aristocratic rector would 
have felt too much a source of contamination 
to his own touch for him to think of both 
taking them up and unscrupulously handing 
them over to his ought-to-be equally con- 
scientious and aristocratic son. But why 
did Captain Fitzjames hesitate so much, when 
he told his pretty landlady that he had heard 
from his father ? 
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Mrs. Brown replied to her lodger's comp- 
liant and politely expressed assent to her re« 
quest in the tone of one who would convey 
the idea that money usually was of no possible 
value to her, but that just then it very oddly 
happened to be the very thing she wanted 
merely for some unforeseen and perfectly tem- 
porary exigency. 

Whenever Mrs. Brown came to her lodger's 
apartment, she generally made the discovery 
that just then her time was of no very great 
consequence to her, and having good conver- 
sational powers, and, for a widow, being of a 
tolerably lively turn of mind, as well as 
pretty, she contrived, without, apparently, 
any intentional obtrusiveness on her part, to 
render her stay not disagreeable to him. Of 
course the two always stood at a respectful 
distance from each other, but they were very 
good friends, indeed ; the Captain had not 
the least objection, for the sake of passing dull 
time away, to listen to the young widow's 
chatty, rippKng talk, and, by his own plea- 
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saat rejoindeiB thereto, to eocoonige its flow ; 
and the widow told her fidends in confideiice 
ihat the lodger in her best rooms was the 
most delightfiil gentleman in erery way, till, 
at ber yehemenoe, the said frirads would 
laugh outright and look qoizzicaL There* 
upon, Mrs. Brown would appear to be very 
much taken to, and would assure them that 
su^h ideas as w^re runmag through their 
sillj brains were utterly incompatible wiih 
her lodger's dignity of station — not to say her 
own inclinations — ^but from some cause or other^ 
her friends, almost uniyeraally, refused to be^ 
lievB anything she said, after their merry and 
peculiarly expressive laugh at the volubly 
flowing praises of her aristocratic lodger, 
with which she was wont to gratify their gos- 
siping propensities, — and that not a little. 

On the present occamon of Mrs. Brown^s 
entrance into the Captain's pleasant sitting- 
voom, a great deal of small talk rippled out 
of her lips^ as a consequence of the Captain 
having merieSy insisted upon it that she should 
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noii| on Bjxj aoocNwt, troable herself to yrxii0 
-~^^ Beceived, mik thanks, Arabella Browoi'^ 
at the bottom of their reekomng* 

Against that effort an her part, the Captain 
protested so* decidedly that the widow looked 
at him, and laogbed with evident amuse- 
ment. 

"Yon know, my dear Mrs, Brown, I 
really never take notice of those little mat^ 
ters. I'm thankful to he able, as some fellows 
are not, to make my way in this queer world, 
and invariably bum, on principle, all r^ 
cedpted bills/* 

"But really, sir, you are very much too 
good-jMitttred, if you will allow me to say so. 
There are many unprincipled people in thU 
wicked world, who would not scruple to im*- 
pose dreadfully on such a gentleman ae you 
are. My poor husband now, was too much 
the other way/' 

" Ah 1 just so— had a low way, I suppose, 
of looking up every penny. Now, I thiok 
such a habit very injurious. It does away 
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with all the poetry and romance of life. B7- 
ihe-bje, donH trouble joorselfi Mrs. Brown, 
to write such long accounts you know. They 
must awfully bore you, and you really 
mustn't expect me to read 'em." 

" But how could you know that you were 
honestly done by, sir ? Tou are too good ; 
you must excuse me ; I neyer met with such 
a gentleman. You must have the greatest 
£uth in me, I'm sure." 

^^ Faith in you ? Not a doubt of it, Mrs. 
Brown." 

" Tm sure Tm very grateful for it ; for one 
does like one's word and one's honesty to be 
unsuspected by some one, when there are 
plenty of people ready to suspect everything 
you do." 

''Well, Mrs. Brown, while we are to- 
gether, and that may not be for long—" 

" Oh, sir, don't tell me yet," the widow 
almost gasped out. '' You surely are satis* 
fied with the rooms, and I hope we make you 
comfortable.^' 
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" Don't distress yourself, my dear ma'am ; 
we are great friends— and might be greater 
yet — but yon know there are so many changes 
in this life." 

The Captain looked so into Mrs. Brown's 
face when he nttered the words, " might be 
greater yet," that she became jnst a little 
confused, though she evidently struggled to 
hide the eflFect of the words from her lodger 
as much as possible, and felt it best to retire 
downstairs to think over their meaning, 
while she made preparations for the "very 
delightful " gentleman's dinner, during which 
time many of my readers will forgive her if 
she may have been a little haunted by imagina- 
tive &ncies that had reference to her lodger's 
settling down on his estates, and otherwise 
settling in life,— herself not far from him in 
the church, and in the new white-horsed 
carriages, and in the superb femily mansion 
and its delicious grounds, and indeed every- 
where with Captain Edgar Fitzjames. 
Meanwhile that gentleman coiitrived to 
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pass some hours away in the maimer most 
coi^enial to his tastes, till leaden^footed time 
had brought him, in safefy, to five o'elock in 
the afternoon. 

During this interval much was transpiring, 
of an mteresting nature, in tiie lodgings of 
Colonel Busby. Charlotte was seated in 
the retirement of her bed-room, in a be* 
coming morning d^shabille^ and by the aid 
of the mirror, was superintending the exer- 
tions of her maid, while she was intent on &e 
careful dresdbg of her hair. The lady's 
expression of countenance was not a happy 
one, as she could herself perceive fitom the 
faithful reflection of it in the glass. 

" Andrews, reach me my vinaigrette :— this 
anxiety of mind is killing me* Is it not tellmg 
dreadfully on my fiice 7^ 

**You io seem very poorfy, miss, this 
morning,'' replied her maid, as she brought 
the article that had bei^ asked for, ^ but I 
hope you won't give way. Time woi^s 
wondem" 
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'^ YeB, bat this craeltj of papa's bas really 
quite blanched my complexion; do give 
me that little violet-colonred box^-and*^ 
Andrews*" 

"Yes, miss/' 

'^ I think I can trust in yon ; I want some 
one to trust in, and all seem to be against me. 
It is all rery, very cruel/' and the lady 
applied the vinaigrette ood sank back mther 
quickly in her chair. 

In a moment her maid flew to the rescue, 
and by dint of one or two restoratives^ happUy 
close at hand, she was presently enabled to 
rise a little from her d^eoted attitude. 

^ There, yes, thanks Andrews* And now, 
mind, be ready to go with me at four o'clock, 
and on no account mention to any one breath'^ 
ing, where we are going* Be faithful to 
me, Andrews, and you shall not be witiMmt 
your reward/' 

^^La, miss; now please don't talk of re* 
ward, and don't doubt but I'll be faithful to 
you, and do cheer up* You know, ^the 
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course of trae lore never did nm smootb/ 
or else — ^ and Andrews sighed a low soft 
sigli, ^^ I shouldn't ha' been here, but I'll do 
every thmg you want me to do — ^that I will." 

Agnes and Madeline were in the drawing- 
room ; there had been a little sulky fit, on 
(charlotte's part, towards both of them, and 
they were chatting it over by the fire. The 
conspirators were in the dining-room, closeted 
together, speaking in low tones to each other, 
the better to keep their con£a,bulation tree, from 
interruption, and that it might not be over- 
heard. The Colonel looked as though he were 
in danger of breaking out into a state of 
tremendous excitement. His two guests were 
obliged to keep him in bounds, almost as they 
would have reined in a restive horse. 

"And you really have seen this fellow 
before?" he asked of Grantley. 

Grantley answered for about the fiftieth 
time, in the affirmative. 

" Then I'm right. I knew it all along." 
And then the old Colonel closed his right 
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fist and shook It fast up and down, as though, 
he were busy pommelling some weak victim 
of his wrath ; an exercise which caused him 
to become pretematurally red in the face, and 
to give ofif his breath in quick gusts, inter^ 
mingled with ejaculations, a few of which 
were, "Oh, the wretch I" "My son-in-law, 
eh I mine I " *' It's too rich, it is indeed." 

*' My good sir, try to be calm; you'll in- 
jure yourself. Bemember the gout! " 

"Gout, sir! What on earth d'ye mean? 
Can't any booby see it's gone?" 

And to judge by the Colonel's rapid and 
even tread along the room, his words really 
appeared to be correct. 

" Then, the plan's laid, is it?" he asked, at 
last, as he sat down. 

"Perfectly, my dear sir; don't you bother 
yourself about it. I think Lockwood and I 
can undertake to settle this matter to your 
entire satisfaction ; and — I do hope~to Miss 
Busby's also." 

" Well, if you do manage Charlotte it's 
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more than I can do. But*-" and aromid 
drop gathered in his eyes^ as he said rather 
brokenly, ^' 111 give yon both my blessing if 
yon save me from having a rogue for a son- 
in-law, and a poor, broken-hearted fool for 
his wife." 

At four o'clock a conveyance drove up to 
the door, and Miss Charlotte Busby and her 
maid took their seats in it, looking both as 
innocent as though they were merely bent 
upon that most un-romantic of all things a 
shopping expedition. 

The said conveyance had started only a 
hundred yards, when Grantley and Look wood 
emerged from the house, and jumped into a 
cab that had been in waiting for them round 
the comer. 

** Where to sir ?" asked the cabman, touch- 
ing his hat. 

^^ Wherever that conveyance in front of us 
goes to ; but don't attempt to catch it. Don't 
drive up to it till I pull the check*string, and 
then make your jade go like the wind. D'ye 
hear?" 
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^' All right, sir/' replied the man with a 
comical expression in his eyes, as he, no 
douht to his own s elf-exultation as a clever 
fellow, put this and that together. ^^ All right 
sir, you two genelmen wants to keep close to 
them two ladies in the phaeton afore us. All 
very nateral. FU accommodate yer, sir." 

^^ Tes, and look you, it will be an accom- 
modation to you, too, if you manage this 
matter cleverly :— drive on." 

^^ This is by no means a pleasant business, 
Grantley,'' began Lockwood, as they drove 
along. 

*^ N — o, not exactly ; but, you know, Tve 
undertaken to play first fiddle in it. You 
have but a lady and her maid to make your- 
self agreeable to, who, if you lay the soap on 
rather thick, will perhaps remain by you like 
lambs. I have to make myself disagreeable 
to a fellow much my own match in strength 
I should say, and who may return me to our 
fiiends a little bit mauled.'' 

" What a pity our lady friend wont lii 

H 2 
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to reason I Couldn't we both manage to 
persuade her of the danger she is in. Idon't 
like anything like violence if it can be 
avoided/' returned Lockwood. 

" Don't you, my dear fellow ? Now I rather 
like the excitement by way of a change. Any- 
body else would think you afraid." 

** My dear Grantley, afraid of what ?" broke 
in his friend, looking suddenly red in the face, 
" it is ever my wont as you know, to prefer 
peace to war ; but if you want force used, 
command me, I'm in your hands." 

^^ Spoken like a Briton, old fellow ; hard 
work basnet taken the old pluck and presence 
of mind out of you — ^but hold, by Jove I here 
^ comes the tug of war,' " and, as he said this, 
Grantley somewhat roughly pulled the check- 
string, and the cab stopped. 

"There, my man, thanks," said the last 
speaker, as he slipped a half-sovereign into 
the delighted cabman's hand, and in another 
moment had struckinto the parks. Lockwood 
caught him up» 
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A hundred yards in front of them a lady 
was observed to be leaning on the arm of a 
taU, gentlemanlike man, with whom she 
appeared to be in earnest conversation. She 
had a maid with her, who walked on at ^ 
respectfdl distance behind them. This latter 
individual shrieked, as Grantley and Lock- 
wood passed her, and the noise caused the 
pair in front to turn round. 

Just then Grantley walked up to the gen- 
tleman. The lady was the first speaker. 

*^ Mr. Grantley I really I don't understand 
this rudeness. By whose authority do yoii 
interfere ?" 

*' By your father's r' 

*^ But, excuse me, sir," said her male com- 
panion, as he stalked up to the first speaker 
with an air of decided nonchalance, ^^the 
young lady is of age, and therefore protected 
by the law from your interference, and, if 
necessary, from that also of an unreasonable 
father." 

^^ And the law shall protect her too, sir. 
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from the heartless schemes of — of a fortmie- 
honting adventurer. Bvery moment of your 
stay here places yon more and more in my 
power, and I warn yon for your own sake^ 
and those of your friends, not to tax my 
patience too fer. We know some little of 
each other, and I am not to be trifled with/' 

**IVay, sir," retorted the other, with a 
forced air of determination that did not pre* 
vent Grantley from perceiving that he was 
not unembarrassed, and that his voice trembled 
a little ; " pray, sir, where did we last meet ? 
The loss is mine, no doubt ; but I have not 
the remotest knowledge of you." 

" Dare you say this to my face ?" shouted 
Grantley as he drew closer to the captain, 
and in his eagerness placed a hand on each 
of his shoulders. 

^' Hold oSy sir ; this is an assault,*' and the 
captain drew back. 

"Words are perfectly useless, sir, with 
you," exclaimed his antagonist, as, with ris- 
ing choler, he followed him up. " Cease to 
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deceive this lady, and soSer as to remove her 
quietly to her home, and yon will save your- 
self from a disgracefiil exposure; but, by 
Heaven, if you thwart my will, it shall be 
the worse for one of us/' 

All this while Lockwood was engaged in 
endeavouring to soothe the ruffled mind of 
Miss Charlotte, who, from the agitated state 
of her feelings, had sunk upon one of the 
adjacent seats, while Grantley held the 
captain at a distance like a lion at bay. 

It was a tableau rather to be conceived than 
described. The lady's tears and passionate 
commands to Grantley and Lockwood to be- 
gone, the maid's dramatic entreaties to both 
gentlemen to leave her mistress to the captain 
and herself Grantley's loud tones and threat- 
ening bearing, Lockwood's milder expostula- 
tions with Miss Charlotte, and the captain's 
bantering but embarrassed manner, made up 
a scene which it was well for all concerned 
there was no one near to witness. 

After having for somie time treated Lock- 
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wood in a manner expressive of contempt. 
Miss Charlotte rose and placed herself by the 
captain's side. Grantley marked her resolute 
attitude, and at once, with the energy of a 
man determined to make a last effort to carry 
his point, closed and struggled with his 
enemy. 

The contest was a hard one. The physical 
prowess of each was about equal, and if 
possible Grantley saw that his antagonist's 
greater coolness of manner might give him 
the advantage if the struggle were prolonged. 
He broke away, and appealed to Miss Char- 
lotte. 

** Will you throw yourself away upon this 
madman — this villain?'' 

** There is my card, sir, and I shall request 
a friend to wait upon you in order that as a 
man of honour you may give me satisfaction 
for this insult." 

Grantley glanced contemptuously at the 
article in his hand. ' 

** Captain Edgar Fitzjames !" he said with 
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a curl of the lip and a derisive laugh* 
" You're a scoundrel, sir. Miss Busby, if you 
value your own reputation, if you would not 
grieve and dishonour your father, allow us to 
conduct you hence, from one whose character 
you may learn from this — he has deceived 
you by a false name." 

** My dear Charlotte," urged the captain, 
in honeyed tones, ** really you mu&t decide 
this matter; and," he added in sternei 
accents, " I defy these intruders to thwart your 
decision." 

" You cannot do it, Grantley," whispered 
Lockwood, looking annoyed at the apparent 
failure of their expedition. 

Meanwhile Miss Charlotte was looking up 
into the captain's face, and speaking words to 
him in a tone of voice so low that he bent his 
head down to hear them. 

The gentleman at last looked proudly up, 
and said in a firm voice, full of insolent 
hauteur — 

" Miss Busby's decision having been made, 

H 5 
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I am requested by her to express her desire 
that you should withdraw^ and leave us to 
ourselres.*' 

" We do so^" returned Grantley, " in ai> 
oordanee with the lady^s request ; but for yon, 
sir, know this, that I scornfully refuse to wor 
cept your challenge until the world is made 
acquainted with your real name. I shall in- 
stantly take a course forced upon me most 
unwillingly by your own perverse villainy, 
which shall at once strip your character of 
all disguise, and, as I trust, open the eyes of 
the lady you are deceiving to the perception 
of its baseness." 

And the two friends moved away deeply 
chagrined, leaving the lovers behind them, 
evidently in close and earnest conversation. 
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CHAPTEE XVL 



" fflaOULD AULD ACQUAINTAHCE BB POBOOT ?' 

TfiE interyiew related in the last chapter took 
place on a bleak April afternoon, the ^ nip- 
ping and eager air " of which had driven 
home long since from the parks all tiie chil** 
dren and their nurses who had been saunter- 
ing therein, so that as the unwelcome forms 
of Grandey and Lockwood disappeared from 
view. Captain Edgar Fiiss}axae$ aad his de- 
voted Charlotte availed themselves of that 
propitious circumstaace to walk to and &o 
together, engaged in conversation whose 
privacy appeared undikelj to be threatened 
bj further interruption^ 
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Somehow, iboagh, when Grantley and his 
friend were present, Miss Charlotte had to the 
last persevered in her determined resistance 
to their efforts to put an end to the day- 
dream that was engrossing all hei; energies, 
jet when she saw them no longer near, her 
knowledge from experience of Grantley 's 
honest and tmthful character caused her to 
waver a little. The captain noticed her sud- 
denly thoughtful manner, and appealed — 

** You surely do not distrust me, Char- 
lotte." 

" No, Edgar, no ; but why should Mr. 
Grantley, whom I know to be so open and 
honourable, have interfered in this matter?" 

** That question I of course cannot answer, 
Charlotte, since I know nothing whatever of 
the fellow ; but, as in honour bound to do, I 
will at once release you from every solemn 
engagement by which we are bound to each 
other, if you desire it. For myself, in any 
case, I have been grossly insulted,^ and the 
laws of honour demand that the matter 
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should not end here ; but you are free as the 
wind, if you wish it." 

**To do what?" asked Miss Charlotte, 
clinging to his arm, and looking tearfully into 
his eyes. 

" To say that that fellow — his name I know 
not — has so shaken your faith in me that 
you had rather we parted." 

** Is it your wish that we should part, Ed- 
gar?" asked the lady, as she pouted, and 
turned away lier face. 

The lover marked his advantage. 

** Would you have me the most miserable of 
men ?" he asked. 

The face remained still averted from him. 

" You wish me to leave you ? Shall I call 
your maid ?" 

" Leave me 1 Oh I no, no, no 1 Stay — 
stay; but I was thinking of this dreadful 
quarrel." 

" It may not be so dreadful, after all, to 
me. 

** But on the other hand it may — ^it may, 
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and then — . Oh, I I ean't think of it ; why 
did that hateful Grantley come ? Oh I I hate 
himi Edgar; I cannot let 70a meet him/* 

^* Bnt the law of honooTi Charlotte. He 
has insulted me ; he has insulted you. No, 
BOy I cannot relent there." 

*^ Why not ? Can I have no influence with 
you r 

The captain was meditatively resting his 
head upon his hand. At last he looked into 
her face and said — 

^^ CharlottCi it may perhaps be strange to 
you that I, on the eve of a duel, should ask 
you to put an end to this insolent opposition 
to our engagement. The fellow may indeed 
prove himself to be too great a coward to 
accept my challenge. An officer, you know 
— hAl hal— is likely to be a tolerably good 
Bhot" 

^^ Oh I you dreadful man, don't talk in that 
way." . 

" No ; but listen, Charlotte. You will be 
my wife?" 
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"IfyoawuhitlwiU." 

« The wife of a soldier T 

» Yes." 

" Sach a hnsbaad must, of necessity, be 
exposed to hazard, must be called awaj from 
his happy home to join hi. regiment-mnst 
face all dangers/' 

" Yes, I know it. What then T 

^^ Ton accept such a prospeot !" 

** I do, Edgar dear '-I do." 

^^ The% Charlotte, hear me. Your &ther 
we cannot hope to win over to the sanction 
of our love. He is obstinate, and through 
the two men who have annoyed ns this after- 
noon may yet again cross our purpose. You 
are of fiill age; will you liear my proposal?'* 

" Y— e-^s." 

^^ Will you consent to a flight with me 
fiom this pecsecatioa to a private marriage?" 

'* But, my poor father ?" 

« Would you sacrifice my happiness to 
hia?" 

<*01ii Qowaol Wltatafaallldo?" 
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^^ Flj with me, Charlotte^ Do, I eatreat 
you." 

The ladj's heart throbbed painfally , and she 
was silent, with eyes cast down to the 
ground. 

^ In a day or two this duel will either have 
been fought, or shirked by my opponent.'' 

" Oh 1 Edgar, don't— don't" 

" Will you accede, Charlotte?" 

**As you will," whispered the lady, 
faintly. The Captain pressed her hand, and 
in low but earnest accents praised her courage 
and blessed her devotion to him. 

Meanwhile, Grantley and Lockwood were 
wending their way back to the ColoneL 
That worthy veteran heard, with increased 
anger, of his daughter's obstinate adhesion to 
her lover's cause, and his resentuient rose to 
a higher pitch as he contemplated the Cap- 
tain's asserted efiGrontery and listened to the 
story of his challenge. He held strict no- 
tions as to " honour " in the duellist's com- 
mon acceptation, of the term, and was not a 
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little rejoiced when Grantlej stated that it 
was his firm intention to decline that challenge 
unless offered to him in the real name of the 
challenger : a decision, of course, in which he 
could not but heartilv concur. 

"What is to be done next?" asked the 
Colonel, breaking the silence that had followed 
after the two friends' recital of the recontre 
in the park. 

" Oh I the next step will be a sure, but a 
deeply painful one,'* replied Grantley. 

" Why painful T asked the Colonel. 

^^ Because the fellow has a good father, a 
clergyman in the south. His family, indeed, 
have made great sacrifices for him. He's a 
soft of idol at home, and it isn't pleasant to 
my feelings to break it roughly down for 
them alL" 

*' No, no ; of course not," was the com- 
passionately spoken rejoinder, 

" And, yet, the exposure mustn't be half 
done," suggested Lockwood, absently. 

^^No, no. The man ha£! brought this 
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thunderbolt on his own head. Let him bear 
it as well as he ean : bat we've &thers and 
mothers omrselves, Lockwood; yon onder^ 

Thus they talked till Charlotte and her 
maid retomed. The lady had evidently 
pat on a ehilling aspect : had provided her- 
serself with the armour of a cold dignity ; a 
measure that appeared likely to secure for 
herself the privilege of uninterrupted solitude 
for some little time to come. The maid was, to 
her fellow -servants, full of importance ; looked 
mysteriously at them, and expressed herself 
in inuendoes ; a course that brought on in the 
kitchen a violent fever of curiosity, whose con- 
tagion none escaped. Andrews, undoubtedly, 
meant to be the most &ithfiil of adherents to 
her mistress's cause, but when the fat old 
cook had fairly sickened with the aforesaid 
fever and had passed on the infection to her 
other companions, Andrews, by way of a 
little alleviation thereof communicated to 
them just enough to leave on the minds of 
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eaoh the firmly seated impression that some* 
thing horrible was going to happen, not more 
than five miles away, and that a great change, 
of some sort or other, was coming over tibie 
liousehold. 

The exact nature of the horrible event that 
seemed to be looming near, was made known 
by Charlotte herself to Madeline and Agnes, 
a day or two afterwards in one of her fits of re- 
repellent coldness, and the relation had no 
sooner been made than both ladies rashed 
down in a state of tumultuous emotion, not to 
be described, to the Colonel. 

Grantley and Lockwoodwere both with 
him at the time. They were all standing 
round the dining room fire. The expression 
on eacli face told plainly enough that the 
silence in which the ladies found them was 
but the cessation of converse in which they 
had been deeply interested* The Colonel 
looked flushed and angry ; Grantley's face 
wore on it an aspect of contempt mingled with 
ridicule, and Lookwood was bending his haad 
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downwards with a disconsolate and perplexed 
expression of countenance. 

Madeline's pale &ce, and cheeks sufPused 
with tears startled GranUey so much firom 
his reverie that he ran forward and half 
caught her in his arms, while Agnes almost 
threw herself into the arms of the Colonel. 

"Madeline I" whispered Grantley, sooth- 
ingly, '' what can be the matter ?" 

She looked up into his face half-reproach- 
fully, but very earnestly* '' Edward, you 
know what I am here for. How could you 
keep it from me ? Am I of so little value in 
your estimation as this V 

" Keep it from you ? you of little value to 
me ? Madeline, what do you mean ?*' 

^^ This dreadful, dreadful business " 

** What business, dear ? We're all together, 
are we not?" 

*' Oh 1 Edward, how can you prevaricate so ?" 

" I prevaricate ? In the name of all that's 
mysterious, explain yourselfl Ask me any 
plain question, and I'll answer it." 
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" You know, you do know what I km here 
for. Why will you fight that horrid man ?'^ 

"Yes! why will you, Edward?" echoed 
Agnes, as she, too, flew for a moment to her 
brother and then, turning suddenly upon 
Lockwood, accosted him with a face upturned 
to his that, for the first time, he thought and 
felt to be beautiful. ** And you, Mr. Lockwood,* 
to be his second I But can it be true ?" 

In all his intercommunion with the little 
Agnes, Lockwood had never noticed before 
such an earnest look upon her face towards 
himself. It was a perfectly maidenly face, 
but one, in whose warm glow and spirit-re- 
vealing eyes he thought he traced evidence of 
something more than common interest in 
him. But Lockwood had great self-possession 
and was not the man to be easily thrown off 
his guard. 

" Fight what horrid man, my dear Madeline? 
I really am not aware that I am to have the 
luxmy of fighting anybody." 

*^ Captain Edgar Fitzjames t " said £he 
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other witb a questioning glance and a brighter 
gleam upon the face, as though she had been 
a littie more re-assured. 

^< Captain Edgar Fits-Fiddlestick I I know 
no snch man. A fellow who calls himself by 
that name has had ibe audacity to ape the 
gentleman and dare me to a duel, but that 
interesting event is not likely to come ofi^ 
unless he should happen to favour me, mean- 
while, with the name by which his father and 
mother know him. You don't catch a gentle- 
man and a scamp face to &o/q together in 
the way you fear. Do let me drive away 
all this causeless anxiety.'' As he said the 
. t^ last words, he led her to a seat and sat down 

caressingly by her side. 

^^ But, Edward, he may grow desperate, and 
send in to you his right name, and then— ^*' 

^* By that time and in that case, it would 
be scarcely convenient to myself to accept 
his challenge,'' returned the other with a look 
of merry mischief. 

She looked up again into his iace, and 
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silently asked the fall meaning of his last 
words. So, at least, he read the glance. 

** Why, yon see, Madeline, if the fellow had 
been a gentleman, I'm afraid I shonld have 
had no conscientious scruples about the matter 
of an awkward brush with him ; though, in 
that case you would have heard of it before 
this. But, as it is, all the romance of the 
thing is done away with, when one has to fight 
a duel in a debtor's prison/' 

^^ A debtor's prison, Edward I Is this to be 
the end of poor, silly Charlotte's love affair?" 

'^I'm afraid so, unless the adventurous 
swain in question is changed by the fe,iries 
into a rich prince, and carried out of the 
prison window, or through the key-hole on 
their wings. But—" 

He was proceeding, when all in the room 
were startled by the noise, as of a scuffle iu the 
hall^ accompanied by a Babel of voices. 
^ There had been a ring at the door-bell^ 
which, on account of the conversation 
taking place at the same time, had scarcely 
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attracted attention in the dining room, and, 
on the nudd-servant obeying the snmmons, 
she had been almost startled out of her wits 
by the tnmnltuous assemblage that pressed 
upon her. 

Uncle Busby, Aunt Busby, who had just 
alighted from a cab, Mr. Grantley, rector of 
Bteeple-Norton, Miss Charlotte Busby, and 
her maid were the most prominent among^ 
the crowd of visitors. But there were others 
outside who evidently strongly objected to 
the door being closed upon them ; a course 
necessitated by the fact that Charlotte Busby 
had been conveyed, out of a cab, into the 
house in violent hysterics, by means of which 
she was attracting more public attention to 
the Colonel's abode than could be pleasant to 
its inmates. 

The Colonel hurried out into the midst of 
the tumult: the others, lately with him, 
appeared too much astonished to move, and 
stood, a silent group, Grantley, Lockwood, 
Madeline and Agnes at the dining room door. 
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as if they had suddenly taken root there. 
And, as they stood there, they were made by 
force of circumstances spectators of as pretty 
a drama — or rather its climax — ^in the rough, 
as had ever been enacted under their notice 
before. Charlotte was the heroine of the piece. 
She had drawn a group around her, seated as 
she was on a chair, and supported by her maid. 
There were Uncle and Aunt Busby, looking 
on in a sort of half-gratified, half-furious 
triumph ; the rector, with eyes wide open, and 
very quiet, as though he did not know very 
well where he was standing, and what he had 
to do I the Colonel, savage as a bear, and the 
servants staring at the central figures in 
stupid, helpless curiosity. To all, except her 
maid. Miss Charlotte seemed to be, for the 
time, a being unapproachable. 

" And is this the end? Oh I Edgar, Edgar T' 
then that demoniac mixture of laughter and 
weeping that appals everybody. ''But am 
I dreaming? Can it be that you are 

VOL. 1. N 
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false ? joa I Oh, Andrews, I shall die, I 
shall—" 

^^ Take her to bed I " roared the ColoneL 

^^ Let her be a bit I '' screamed Aunt Busby. 

The Colonel and his sister never had agreed 
—even as boy and girl. What the one 
ordered the other would almost invariably 
countermand, till the ooe bad contracted the 
habit, strengthened by the lapse of time and 
the constancy of their intercourse, of contra- 
dicting or thwarting the other on every 
possible (^portunity. The office of threir 
brother Peter on these occasions, whenever he 
was present, was that of a peace^maker. On 
the present occasion the Squiie looked ;as 
though. he bad something to say, but a/vare 
of the difficulty of effecting a compromise 
between sending Miss Charlotte Basby ito 
her bedrroom, and * letting her beaibit,' he 
was helplessly ailent. 

After a little while the lady awoke from 
the qiecies of delirium into which grief 
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and vexation had thrown her, to the con- 
scionsnesB that she occupied the unenviable 
position of being " the observed of all ob- 
servers/' so long as she remained where she 
waS) and requested to be conducted to the 
greater privacy of her bed-chamber. 



n2 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



DISENCHANTMENT. 

Captain Edgar Fitzjames had exchanged 
his luxurious West End lodgings, and the 
never-flagging attention to his comfort of the 
pretty but dreamy widow, for the tenure of a 
narrow, comfortless-looking room within the 
precincts of Oxford gaol, and the far less wel- 
come ministrations to his bare wants of a gruff, 
but not unkindly warder. Moreover the rude 
hand of rigid law had effected a transforma- 
tion of which he was least of all anxious to be 
the subject. Stripped of his military mask 
and name, he stood forth, greatly to his own 
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inconvenience, before a select few, as Mr« 
Fitzherbert Osborne, late of Christ Church, 
Oxford. 

A man's consciousness is made up, to a great 
extent, of his memories of the past, and his day- 
dreams of the future. And it is not impossible 
for him to find himself placed in a position, 
in which his "sense of personal identity,'' 
as Butler hath it, so made up, is one of 
the heaviest of burdens to him. Osborne 
walked moodily up and down his room, or 
along the paved court-yard without, or took his 
solitary meals in silence — but for the musical 
chimes from without the walls of his prison 
that reached his ears at frequent intervals,— 
and fervently wished he had never possessed 
consciousness at all. 

Through both his days and his nights, for 
the most part, a sense of the heaviest, the 
deariest monotony ran, or rather moved slug- 
gishly along,— as it were, a black-looking un- 
wholesome river, darkening and desolating 
its banks. No sunlight shone upon this afore- 
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BsSi liver Monotony. Its touch wasiooldaad' 
chill to him. His heart grew stiilisr and 
£unter from the weight of the hlack tide tliat 
had heen rolling over it« Whether he iodadged 
in memory, or tried to pietare out his fotors^ 
the prospect or retrospect were alike cheerless 
to him« By the quiet parsonage in which he 
had first seen the light of day, with its simple 
village chtirch near, through the play-gronnd 
in which he had disported himself ^^ many a' 
time and oft/' in merry boyhood, outside the 
walls of Christ Church, of his temporary abode 
in London, and of his present abode, whose 
associations, he fdt, if not so pleasant, were'at 
least more suitable to the state of conscious-* 
neas in which he just then was^ — the said 
murky river Monotony rolled alongi, and its* 
dark*hued exhalations bedimmed the land- 
scape of his life, and dropt a dreary sense of 
langour and of &intness into the roots of his 
physical and moral being. 

Left, for the present, to the moral' iii«. 
fluences of blank walls, a dreary court-yardj 
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Stud a surly atteadairtl, he very naturally 
felt like a mian the spring and elasticity of 
wllose life had been brok^i. Only two or. 
three years before, he had set forth, the 
idol and the hope of a self-denying family—* 
one endowed with no mean capacity — pro- 
fessedly to be trained, and to train himself 
as a scholastic athlete, to enter the lists 
against his compeers for saoh golden honours 
as the University had to bestow. But he had 
broken away from his professions altogether, 
had conveniently kept out of sight, or under- 
valued his promises to father, mother, and 
sisters, had found himself courted and caressed 
by those superior to him in wealth and 
station, had ventured on the dangerous sea of 
unlimited credit, and was now lost to that' 
very world by whose notice he had been 
flattered and ensnared, in the terrible mael- 
strom of debt. On the eve of his present 
humiliation, rather than sink amid its vora- 
cious eddies^ he had sought, by the most reck- 
less and unprincipled speculation, to set him- 
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self right in society. Bidding a fins^l farewell 
to the restraining power of conscience, he had 
commenced to '*live by his wits;" and the 
prince of darkness, to lure him farther and 
&rther onward, had thrown some temporary 
gain in his way. Before that gain had been 
expended, he might have selfishly surrounded 
himself with worldly comforts, at a bitter life- 
long cost to a silly woman for whom he had 
not the remotest shadow of regard ; to secure 
his influence over whom he had not scrupled 
to avail himself of every word and act of 
duplicity, lying and villainy, which he might 
feel it necessary to use in order to the accom- 
plishment of his purpose. But he had been 
thwarted in that purpose, arrested in his career 
of sin, and left to fret and chafe in his restless 
and disgraced spirit, against grated windows, 
high thick walls, and uncongenial society. 
Such was Mr. Fitzherbert Osborne. Such he 
would not have beeu, but that he had broken 
away from the moral protection of home-influ- 
ence, and placed his foot on home-affections, 
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had laughed down the inward remonstrances 
of his better mind, had become a spendthrift 
of time, and finally, a member of society, not 
merely useless, but positively corrupting to it. 
The picture, though a revolting one, may 
possibly be of service to some, and hence has 
the artist lingered over it longer than he would 
otherwise have done. 

Poor Osborne had just taken his frugal 
dinner, and was leaning back afterwards, in 
a kind of dozy contemplation, with an expres- 
sion of misery stamped upon his wan, almost 
colourless cheeks, when, unexpectedly, he 
heard the door of his cell approached by the 
footsteps of two or three persons, and in 
another moment he rose hastily, and standing 
upright, looked, without moving forward from 
his place, into the faces of a lady and gentle- 
man advanced in life. The warder scanned 
his features curiously, grinned a comment to 
himself, and then retired. 

How could he bear to look into those ftir- 
rowed and sorrow-stricken countenances ? He 

N 5 
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saw, yet at a distance from them, and before 
a word of mutoal greeting had been exchanged, 
the convnlsed working of the old man's coun- 
tenance as his eyes looked into the very soul, 
he saw the eqnally sad, but calmer &ce of the 
lady, whose grey hair, loving, thonghtfol eyes, 
now dimmed with tears, and care-worn fea- 
tures were most &miliar to him, and yet only 
stood still and heaved a sigh, — too burdened 
by his sense of guilt to speak. 

Twenty years before, that grouping could 
scarcely have been foreseen by any one of the 
three of whom it was composed. Then the 
sight of those two fi^ces before the man, 
dwindled into a child again, would have led 
him to rush forward and sun himself in their 
smiles; but now it seemed to him as though 
the sweet flower of that ea^rliest and purest of 
his loves had been altogether blighted ] now 
he would &in have passed' his hands over his 
eyes, and have removed' th<em again, to dis- 
cover that his brain had been haunted by a 
scaring dream. He did cover his eyes, as the^ 
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Oppressive silence still' lasted, broken only by 
a half-suppressed moan from the old man 
before him, but he took a'way his hand again 
to find that it was no dteam. They were still 
there — they were looking at him, apparently 
without power to speak — ^his father and his 
mother. 

The old man had been in that noble Uni- 
veririty before his son. As he entered the cell, 
old recollections and later aspirations for that 
son wrought powerfully on his feelings^ and- 
clogged his power of speech : and the wife of 
his youth, the mother of their boy, read his* 
thoughts, as she had been wont todbforlong^ 
long years of loving devotion to him, and she 
reined in her own emotions from the feeling 
that it would be^ better for her husband that 
his silent agony should' have its course— *it 
might be but a brief coutse*— and then^ he 
might be calmed down. The old- man had been 
no '*^ Burning and shining light," under the 
shadowing protection of Alma^ Mater, but he. 
had at Ibaist left her with bonoap;. He ha£t but 
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gained a small country living as the fruit of 
his own sojourn there ; but for his son, a man 
of— as he had fondly thought — ^brilliant tal- 
ents, he had set apart in fsincj, one of the 
richest heritages the University could bestow. 
He had drawn his wife and daughters round 
the fire in the evenings, and after reading 
again to them the letters of a son and a 
brother, of whom they all had hoped so much, 
and whom they all were helping without a 
murmur, had pictured before them many a 
pleasant scene of that son's success and hap- 
piness, but a rude shock had shaken his airy 
castles to its foundation. He had been roused 
from his too fond fancies to the consciousness 
that his son was a deceiver, a profligate, a 
gambler, banished from his University, and 
condemned to a prison I No wonder that as 
he walked within those gloomy precincts and 
faced his son, he should have looked into his 
face sternly, and with a grief too big for 
utterance ; and that a sudden rush of memories 
and fancies, crowding upon him, should have 
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prolonged and intensified the pain of that 
silence — a silence than which not one of the 
three had known one more bitterly crushing. 

It was broken at last by the wretched pri- 
soner himself. His soul could not but be 
stirred to its deepest depths, as he stood there 
before those who had trained him in his earlier 
years for Heaven, and on whom, madly as he 
had plunged on in evil courses, he yet looked 
as the nearest representatives to him on earth 
of the God who "hateth iniquity, trans- 
gression, and sin." Buthis was a spirit of too 
stem a mould to suffer within it the presence 
of holier, better feelings now. He could not 
have settled himself down, as he had done, 
into a position in society that he knew was a 
sham and a cheat to those among whom he 
had moved, without having been called upon, 
day by day, to harden himself against the 
remonstrances of conscience, and the influx of 
better feelings. 

And so great an adept had he become in 
the evil art of hushing a troublesome con- 
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Boiencei and his heart had gradually had to 
such an extent all in it that was impressible 
to. good replaced by harder, colder material, 
that he felt within him a secret conviction of 
the improbability of his character being ever 
altered for the better. So that now he only 
8tiK)d up, guilty man as he was, before the 
two parents whom he had so bitterly disap- 
pointed and wronged, without one softening 
gleam of grace upon his countenance, self-, 
willed, and passionate, and spoke as his evil 
moodB swayed him, secretly wishing the 
iiKterview over, and . himself alone again. 

^^ Why did you both care to see again such a 
wretched creature as I^am ?" he asked, as he 
looked out of his cold, proud eyes at the 
visitors before him. ** Don't' be pained by 
the thought of me again. Let' me be for- 
gotteui. L shall not be alwdys - here — I do 
not ask<for your sapporfr^P will make my 
own way in life, and," and be; trembled a 
little here, " I will' no* forget to dOL you good 
aiid:jeqnite you>if I> cttn/' 
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'*^ Do UB good^ sir I Requite nsl'^ returned 
his father, with a biiterlj^ sarcastic curl of the 
lip, and 'a pale, conyulsed face. ^^ Come and 
eirtract the stings from my heart, and your 
mother's, and your sisters'; let me see you 
like the boy we had to deal with in nursery 
days, or like the prodigal, after he had ^ come 
to himself/ Then I may listen patiently to 
yorar professions : -*at present I esteem them at 
thfeir real value — wind^ Can you restore to 
me my broken confidence in you ? Can you 
make good- my foolish dreams of you by night 
and by day — ^when I felt myself and told 
every one else that you were a worker, and 
not a drone ? Can you disabuse your poor 
old father — for whom, it appears, you care so 
little — of the ' miserable conviction that, in 
helping you, he has irreparably injured your 
sisters ? Don't mrock me, sir^ — I want actions 
of you— not* words." 

"I want you, for the present, to forget^ me, 
sir, and you will not," was the cold, unim- 
passioned' reply; 
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" Forget you I Do you think you have a 
stone pillar before you ? Too much have 
you forgotten all of us ; but the young, sir, 
learn how to forget their kindred better than 
the old can do." 

Here the poor mother felt it necessary to 
interfere, for there was a deathly look in her 
husband's face that frightened her, and his 
once strong frame had already succumbed 
much to the weight of years and infirmities. 
She pressed him, gently, to sit down ; and, as 
the wifely hand touched his shoulder, and 
the wifely eyes looked pleadingly into his 
face, he felt her influence, and was stilled by 
it. 

Then she drew nearer to her son — her back 
towards her husband — and spoke to him in 
other accents than those in which he had 
been addressed by his father. She, too, was 
pale and excited ; but with all the instinct of 
a mother, and a Christian woman's compassion 
for the misery that treads on the heels of sin, 
she sought to melt the hardened heart ; and, 
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even in the darkness that had overclouded 
his soul, tried to coax him into the belief that 
there would be light there by and bye. She 
was his mother — she could not look coldly 
upon him, nor bear his cold glances at her- 
self. She hoped still — as his father felt — 
against hope. She plied him with entreaties, 
not reproaches ; and the old man behind 
drank in every word of her earnest pleadings^ 
and was moved by them, and thirsted to see 
some sign of emotion on the face of their son. 
In the intensity of her pleading, the mother 
never once turned round, till suddenly the 
son started forward, and at the same moment,, 
she turned, and found that the old clergyman 
had fallen to the floor. 

They raised him up, and had him tenderly 
and promptly removed, and medical aid was 
sent for; but Fitzherbert Osborne never saw 
or heard from his father again— for the whole 
of his right-side was paralysed for the rest of 
his life. 
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CHAPTEH XVIIL 



LOOKWOOD'b FBIBKiyBHIP 10 PUT TO THE TEST. 

It was the eve of Connnemoration Day, and 
the hearts that formed the august society of 
Christ Church were beating under the in- 
fluence of very diverse emotions. Bishops 
had been thronging in all the day from their 
palaces, and dignitaries from their cloisters. 
A goodly number, moreover, of strangers^ of 
diBtinguished appearaace-Bome of themwith 
faces embrowned by other climatea — might 
be seen curiously mspecting the outer aspects 
of the Universily, as they took their way 
slowly through the crowded streets. Lord 
Forester had sent in his composition for the 
Newdegate Prize Poem, and had, ever since, 
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been obseired by the dt^ns to h>o\o pale and 
an2.ioas-~at lecttf resineofaerent and obliTiotts ; 
Being am indivichiBl of decid^y social habitBf 
and a little prone' to talk about himself^ hehad^ 
communicated to various friends the motto by 
which he had distinguished his performance, 
on the evening of the day on which it had: 
found its way into the reception-box. In the> 
course of time, he had received one day by 
one of the college servants, a note that had . 
been lefb at the lodge^ and had been thrown, 
into a phrenzy of excitement and triumphant 
exultation by its contents, which ran thus : — 

^^ The examiners of the. compositions 
sent in, in competition for the English Verse 
Prize, have much pleasure in informing Lord. 
Forester that they have, unanimously awarded 
the prize to him ; and they desire to o&r him 
their joint congratulations on the very bril- 
liant success.he.haB achieved^. 



(ii 



Oxford, May Slat, 18^—" 



Bnt tUtymutg noM&aimnWi^'paaflddssmiy 
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all too quickly, just as lie was in tlie act of 
concocting a sclieme for a jovial gathering in 
honofir of the occasion — under the influence 
of an announcement, which appeared to have 
found its way through the whole range of 
colleges and halls, that an individual of the 
name of " Smith *' had earned that distin- 
guished place on the pinnacle of bardic re- 
nown — a piece of news so satisfactorily 
authenticated as to convince the disappointed 
aspirant that the communication given above 
had emanated from the senseless brain, and 
mis-employed pen, of some wag, who had 
preferred to remain unknown. 

A lovely summer's night was shedding 
down its bright moonbeams far and wide over 
the landscape. Within the college boundaries, 
a very pleasant combination of sounds might 
be heard breaking over the stillness. You 
might have seen men laughing and chatting at 
their windows here and there, calling out to a 
friend, or groups of friends in the quadrangle 
below, or to those stationed at opposite win- 
dows, all opened widely to let out the day's sul- 
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trlness, and to let in the well-loved evening 
coolness. Now and then the porter withdrew 
the massive bolt to let in some belated mider- 
graduate, or give egress to chmns from other 
colleges on their way home. Now and then 
a group of dogs, quiet enough before, might 
be heard bidding defiance to each other in 
loud tones, at the hissing sound of those who, 
from a momentary impulse, took it into their 
unemployed heads to try their mettle for the 
sake of getting up a little excitement. Now and 
then fragments of a right lusty solo or chorus 
rolled out into the calm night air ; and if you 
had listened, you might have heard the 
measured tread of men pacing up and down 
the great quadrangle, in groups of two or 
more— from the two men Knked together in 
sedate discussion, to the six or eight men, all 
in a row, intent on no discussion at all, but 
only trying to take up the whole footpath to 
themselves, and spend time jollily. Late as 
il was, nobody seemed disposed for rest while 
the empress of night, in her fuU-orbed love- 
liness, climbed higher and higher into the 
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lieaYens aboye thenu There was no lack of 
^^ material " for convergation. The continent, 
the reading-party at the lakes, visits to coon- 
trjr rectories for the ^^Long," and pleasant 
yisions of high places in the class-list that 
<woald be issued before the Christmas vaca- 
tion ; or humbler, but not less, pleasant visions 
of a tolerably creditable ^^ shave through," 
after numberless falls into the miry slough of 
pluck — these topics formed the staple of it. 
Among the walkers and talkers were to rbe 
noticed our old friends Lord Forester, arm- 
in-arm with Martin, on the one side, and Mac- 
cuUoch on the other, while ^ach of the afore- 
said outsiders had a friend at the other elbow. 

"Yes, it's jolly, isn't it?" said his lord- 
ship, leapiqg up a little way as if intent on 
breaking the oonoaienation of arms. ^^ The 
mischief of it. is that horrid old blood-sucker 
Levi must be paid off at once, «nd . that'll 
interfere with one's flow of animal spirits for 
awhile." 

"Oh I ihaqg Levi!" charitably remarked 
an outsider. 
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** Tli€ fellow's interest and principal together 

are so enormous, and of course the burden 

wcHild have been lighter if that shabby fellow 

Osborne hadn't let me in for snch a sum. It's 

m> joke to have to pay between two and three 

hundred pounds out of one's first year's in- 

€0jaie. on :aeeount of a fellow for whom you 

leanft care a batton any more. But the sooner 

that claim's jsettled, the;SOoner such a fellow 

•will.be forgotten," eaid JLord .Forester. 

" Pay him off, and let you and me live 
together like two jolly dogs on the continent," 
'auggested MacooUoch. 

"By Jove! J should like xmcommonly to 
join and make a trio of it," broke in Lar^ton ; 
** but I shail have ,to grind away for the 
bishop, and get ja»p8^ned, I s^ppos^, in the 
autumn." 

^Mdiiserabl^, blighted being I" ejaculated 
another outsidear. 

"J'jn goipg to be japanned, too, and may 
be .doomed to be a atarving cnrate all my .life, 
while you have a snug living ready for you." 
^^ Marry a rich wife," rejoined Langton* 
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"Well, that's not a bad idea, certainly, 
dan you recommend me to one ?" 

" How much tin do you want with her ?" 

" Oh — say fifteen thousand." 

" Will you put up with a widow old enough 
to be your mother ?" 

" Well, I might if she were likely to fade 
into thin mist soon, or if she had a quiet 
country living to give me, with a pleasant 
trout stream in the village, and about two or 
three hundred country bumpkins to look after, 
who wouldn't have the wits to find out that I 
preached copied sermons, and wouldn't be 
particular about being visited." 

"Just notice those three men, Grantley, 
Sandilands, and Lockwood, coming towards 
us. What on earth makes Grantley look so 
glum ?" said Lord Forester. 

" Oh, he's in for a pleasant little bill at the 
livery stables over there," replied MaccuUoch, 
turning his thumb backward over his right 
shoulder, and looking wise, " and the gover- 
nor's in Oxford, and he can't tell what to do 
about it." 
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" Does he want the money at once ?'* asted 
Lord Forester. 

"I should rather say so," said Langton. 
^'Tou see the man's chosen to fall off the 
hooksbefore his time, and the estate's involved, 
and the creditors are getting in all the bills* 
And Grantley's bill is no joke, I can tell you. 
He's too good-natured by half." 

" Good natured 1 Pooh, the man's a fool !" 
returned Macculloch. " He's ever so many 
gallops of mine down on his account.'' 

" No, why ?" 

" He would pester me to ride with him, 
that's all ; and I told him it couldn't be done. 
I hadn't ^ twopence for the lemons,' you see ; 
and I conscientiously object to getting into 
debt; but Grantley ordered the horses, not<^ 
withstanding." 

" Poor fellow I I wish him well through 
it," said Lord Forester. ^^ This place of mine 
left me by my old uncle is within a good si^t 
miles of Grantley's governor's, so thai we 
shall often meet But what is the tnan to do ?" 

Vol. I. o 
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^^ That passes my comprehension. There's 
Tomkins, the wine merchant, would lendliim 
the money, for good security and twenty per 
cent/' said Langton. 

'' No I why he's more reasonable than old 
Levi at that rate," said Lord Forester. 

** Yes, but Tomkins isn't a Jew,^^ Forester ; 
that makes all the difference." 

And now we will leave this group of talkers, 
and join another. 

Grantley, Lockwood, and Sandilands had 
come to a halt, Sandilands was going away. 

" Well," he said, " I must leave you two 
men to talk it over together. I'm sorry, 
Grantley, you think the old squire wouldn't 
help you out. I should risk it though, if I 
were you. And, as for your future wife, my 
dear fellow there are more ladies to choose 
from if you lose her. Look at me. As I 
told you before, I am a most lucky individual. 
Well 1 no, it isn't luck. A very nice woman, 
— only a little older than myself— a widow, 
and plenty of money, besides being patroness 
of a living^ at present filled by an old gentle- 
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man of eighty one. We correspond regularly* 
I had a letter from her yesterday, bat didn't 
open it, because it was Sunday." 

" Well, Sandilands, if that valuable piece 
of advice is all you have to give a fellow in 
such a fix, no thanks for it, and decidedly I 
won^t consider it,'* replied Grantley, as his 
companion moved away, adding to Lockwood, 
when the other was out of hearing, *' Com- 
mend me to a man with something like a heart 
in him ; he has none.'' 

In sober truth Sandilands, though he and 
Lockwood remained friends,— probably from 
the well-tried slowness and steadiness of the 
former — was not a man of a very warm 
temperament ; not the man to commit any 
act of considerable self-sacrifice in order to 
serve a friend. He was a profuse talker, and 
in the stream of his volubility, had been weak- 
minded enough to let out the fact, twice alluded 
to within the last page or two, and which 
soon made the round of the college, that he 
was happy enough to be engaged to a gentle- 
woman, his senior in age,^ who was about to 
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bestow npoa him her hand, her floarisliiiig 
ezoheqoer, and a living ; hnt whose letters he 
never, as a matter (^ conscience, opened on a 
Sunday. 

*' Well, now that we are alone," said Lock- 
wood, resuming the conversation, " let us go 
into this matter ; there's nothing like faoiog 
a difBcalty out, instead of shirking or onlj 
half meeting it." 

*' What do yon mean ? How can I &oe it 
out?" 

" Tell jonr father about it frankly and fully ; 
and do let me entreat you, my dear fellow, not 
to get out of your depth in this way again." 

'* I can't tell my father. Don't give me 
fool's advice like that. You don't want me 
to get into a sorape with old Busby, do you, 
and lose Madeline, perhaps?" 

" By being explicit to your father, you will 
not get into a scrape with Mr. Busby, and my 
prophetic soul tells me you will not lose 
Wadelins- Shall I tell him for you ?" 

" F ing*8 not to be thought o£ 

It's c 1." 
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'* Very well ; as you will.'' 

And for several minutes the two friends 
paced on in silence. The countenances of 
both were discomposed ; that of Grantley 
bearing on it evident traces of irritation within. 
It was growing late, and the quadrangle was 
becoming more and more deserted. 

Lockwood ventured at last to suggest that 
a little sleep would do him good and help 
him to make up his mind to some fixed and 
definite purpose on the morrow. Grantley 
looked round at his friend as he spoke, and 
discovered by the heavy-looking eyes, and 
the mouth ]ust recovering itself from > the 
distortion of a yawn, that he was weary. 

" You go in by all means," — he said, at last. 
" YouVe been reading hard, — and leave me 
here.'* 

** No, I don't know that I can be of any 
use to you if I stay, but anyhow, I won't leave 
you here." 

" My dear fellow, you could serve me splen- 
didly if you will." 

o 3 
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" How ?'' asked the other, dubiously. 

^' In this way ; I may as well have it out at 
once, it's the only way to save me from a 
bother that I feel I can't face. I only want 
forty pounds you know/' 

" Only forty pounds I You don't want me 
to lend you that little sum, I hope ?" asked 
Lockwoodj funnily. 

^'No, no; I surmise you haven't such a 
sum by you ?' 

" Your surmise is strictly correct I have 
only about enough by me to pay travelling 
expenses down." 

^^Well, look here. I saw Tprnkins this 
afiernoon, told him the plight I am in, and 
begged him to. keep the matter to himself, 
which he said he. would do. I told him about 
this confounded livery-stable's bill, and about 
Stubb's for cigars. Altogether I wanted to 
borrow forty pounds from him. And do you 
know, the man very civilly said he'd lend it 
me to-morrow monung, and put matters 
straight, if I would get a friend to endorse a 
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promissorj note with me for fifty, payable at 
three months.'' 

^* But surely you mean to do nothing of the 
kind/' replied Lockwood, with a look almost 
expressive of alarm. 

^ I must do it. Now listen, and do help 
me, there's a dear fellow. Tve got still the 
goyernor^s ten pound note he sent me the 
other day, or at least the best part of it, that 
I can manage, bj hook or by crook, if I g^t 
only twenty out of the forty ; and you should 
have the use of the rest for yourself." 

^^ 1 1 what do you mean ?" asked Lock- 
wood, quickly. 

" Ah I I see you won't help me," returned 
the other in a miserable, semi-sarcastic tone. 
'* Well, I've no right whatever to expect it — 
none at all. It's my own fault, if all that I 
most dread comes to pass. Only I did think 
that rather than put my father about and 
make the ^ Long ' unendurable, I'd better 
accept Tomkin's offer, and live more quietly 
for a tenn or two,, and go ia foir the ^ Ireland ' 
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or something of that kind^ and right myself in 
that way." 

^^ A most virtuous resolution I" replied his 
friend. But the tone in which his rejoinder 
was spoken was one expressive of distrust. 

" Do you doubt me then, Lockwood ? Why 
should you ? Between you and me, Fve a 
bitter experience to teach me wisdom just 
now ; I feel like a dizzy-headed fellow on the 
top of a precipice ; but perhaps you laugh at 
the bare idea of my getting a scholarship." 

*' Not a bit of it. You could always beat 
me at school, and you know how nearly I 
was successful in trying for one some time 
since. But—" 

" But what ?" 

" I laughed at the idea of your going in for 
the ^ Ireland ' because at the moment I took 

■ 

such purpose, in connexion with your former 
promises to read with me, an hour at least 
before breakfest every morning." 

" Yes ; yes I know,*' replied fSrantley, look- 
ing annoyed, ^^and, somehow, I've slipped that 
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altogether, the more's the mischief. But it 
needn't be always so/' 

"No — o," replied Lockwood, still dubiously. 

" Well, rU tell you what, Lockwood. I 
mean to do it. I wouldn't have the folks at 
home hear of this mess for worlds; and I 
know you must sympathize with me in such 
a feeling. And as to a Scholarship, I know 
what I could do, if I only tried. I often get a 
little soaped at Lecture, as you well know, 
for happy hits in translation, here and there ; 
and Jones told me the other day he liked my 
Latin prose." 

" y — e— 8 : but how can you read as you 

propose, when your rooms are never your 
own?" 

^ Oh I I must cut the boating'<slub, and the 
hunt, and stick to classics, and tell those 
fellows^'' 

^^In fact, cut their acquaintance, too, I 
suppose ?" Aud Lockwood laughed in spite 
of himself. 

" Well— yea : I muat do something^ and,^ 
stampuig his foot, ^^ I will do it : there.'' 
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^^ My dear Grantley, jour intentions are as 
honest as — excuse me — ^yon areyourseI£*' 

" Well — I hope so, Lock wood." 

^^ But there wants a spice of determination 
in your honesty of purpose.^ 

** Yes ; and Til have it too." And Grantley 
stamped again on the ground. ^^ But will you 
help me?'* 

** You really ask me to do a very difficult 
thing for you." 

** Well, Lockwood, if you don't help me, I 
shall cut the University altogether, and get 
my father to buy a commission for me in the 
army. I shall go to-morrow to the De^n, 
and take my name off the books. I shall go 
to Madeline, and say good bye to her. I shall 
leave old England altogether. But if you 
vnll help me, everything will go right. I 
shall read so many hours a day during the 
* Long,' go in for the * Hertford ' or the * Ire- 
land ' when they are vacant, or get something 
else that will set me straight with you and 
Tomkins» I've got into this pickle myself: 
why should my father pull me out ? No : I 
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ask you to do me a noble turn ; and, in yon, 
I ask a noble fellow to do it. I want to save 
my father and mother, and Madeline the pain 
of knowing my present position. FU shake 
myself free from it, on condition that — " 

" I am bound to give you that freedom. 
Well, Grantley, from the bottom of my heart 
I eschew and abominate such things as bills. 
I have heard what misery they have caused 
within this very city. But, V\l help you this 
once : never again — nio, never. It seems you 
can't get this money (the interest is exorbitant 
enough if you do get it) without the joint sig- 
nature of a friend. I will give you mine ; 
but not a farthing of the money will I touch. 
If you cannot pay it all back within the 
specified time, you' shall have my share 
towards it, on condition that you allow me to 
keep it- for you till that time. I shall avail 
myself of my privilege so far — " 

^^Yes; and say, too, on condition that I 
read, like blazes, during the ' Long.' '* 

"No: not a word about that. I've far 
more trust in the efforts you will make to pay 
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Tomkins, than in any promise you make 
abont reading. And^ honestly^ I cannot 
fancy you in a Scholar's gown, do what I 
win/' 

** You're still the brick you always were, 
Lockwood, and I ought to be ashamed of my- 
self for having put your friendship to such 
a test. But you are not a friend only: 
you are a brother to me ; bless you for it. 
And in the end you'll see whether I get a 
scholarship or not^ that I know how to keep 
my word of honour," said Grantley, as he 
pressed Lockwood's hand in a yiceJike grasp. 

"All right. Then I am to see you to- 
morrow ?" 

** Yes : there's a dear fellow : at nine." 

"Come to breakfeflt?" 

"Very well." 

And all was still within the college, and 
without, when the two friends separated for 

the night* 

END OF VOL. i« 



